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F she hasn’t tried Guest Ivory (and it 
is so new that many women haven't 
yet seen it), your wife is going to be 
mighty well pleased with a gift cake— 
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There never was a finer soap for the skin 
than Ivory—you know that. And Guest 
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for sale at most ; Cincinnati, Ohio., Dept. 29G. 
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at 5 cents a cake. Please send, free, a cake of Guest Ivory 
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Now the States Must Act! 





The Past, the Present and the Future of the Effort to 
Free American Childhood 





HE question of whether child labor is to be abolished in the 
United States has been decided in the affirmative by Con- 
gress so far as Congress now has the power to make that 

decision. The constitutional amendment has been passed by 
both Houses and now goes to the states for ratification. If three- 
fourths of the states approve the amendment it will become a 
part of the constitution. It will then be within the power of 
Congress to enact legislation limiting, or forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under eighteen years of age. 

There has been much misrepresentation of the proposed amendment 
in connection with its provision for regulating and prohibiting the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age. The language of the proposed amendment 
is as follows: 


SEcTION 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to 
give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


It has been stated by opponents that the labor of persons under 18 
years of age would be prohibited by the adoption and ratification of the 


amendment. That is, of course, not the case. Congress will have power to 
(541) 
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“limit, regulate and prohibit,’”’ and it is not to be expected that there will be 
complete prohibition of child labor up.to the age of 18 years. 

Congress, under the terms of the amendment may prohibit child labor 
under an age which Congress may determine and it may then regulate the 
conditions under which children over the prohibited age and under 18 may 
be permitted to work. For example, it will be possible for Congress to 
prohibit the labor of children under 16 years of age and to regulate or limit 
the labor of those between 16 and 18. It was for that reason that 18 years 
was fixed in the proposed amendment instead of 16 years. The proposed 
amendment is not a legislative enactment and can have no effect except to 
empower Congress to enact legislation. 

Furthermore, federal legislation enacted under the terms of the amend- 
ment will have effect only in states where state legislation falls below the 
standards fixed by such measures as Congress may enact after the ratification 
of the amendment. In other words, Congress will have the power to act if 
the states refuse to act. It is entirely possible that the adoption of the 
amendment by Congress and the prospect of its ratification by the states 
will encourage states to enact legislation adequate for the protection of the 
child workers within their boundaries. 

It is expected that state pride will lead many states to adopt standards 
as generous as may be fixed by Congress in order that federal legislation 
may not apply within those states. States that now have inadquate standards 
may be lead to improve their standards prior to the enactment of federal 
legislation. 

Those members of the House and Senate who voted for this amendment 
are to be commended for their conduct. It is true that they did no more 
than their duty, but a great many Congresses have failed to do even that much. 
Of course, there were those who opposed the amendment bitterly. In the 
Senate there were 23 who voted against it, while in the House there were 
69. In the Senate there were 60 who voted for it, while in the House there 
were 297. 

The legislatures of 36 states must approve the amendment before its 
success is finally assured. To this end it is necessary that the trade unions 
throughout the country immediately begin agitating in favor of the amend- 
ment in the various states. This question should have an important bearing 
on the candidacy of those who seek election or reelection as members of 
stateJlegislatures everywhere. No candidate who opposes this amendment 
can be accepted as satisfactory. 

The victory that has been so strikingly won in Congress is a victory 
for the trade union movement. The trade union movement must head the 
procession that carries the banner the balance of the way to victory. 

There could be no time more fitting at which to recall the continued 
leadership of the labor movement in this great struggle—a leadership stamped. 
in the records of the movement, and in the hearts of the millions of men 
and women within its ranks. 
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The First Recorded Action 


The Committee on Platform of the 1881 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor included the following declaration in its report: 
That we are in favor of the passage of laws in the several states forbidding 


employment of children under the age of 14 years in any capacity, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. 


The convention unanimously adopted this report, making it a part 
of the declaration of principles. 

The Committee on Platform was made up of the following persons: 
Sam. L. Leffingwell, R. Robertson, Michael J. Byrne, Gustav Fowitz, 
John J. Thompson, A. C. Rankin, Leo P. Dwyer, L. A. Brant, A. Madera, 
Chas. F. Burgman, M. P. Walsh, Sherman Cummin. 

Samuel Gompers, a delegate representing the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union of America, made the following declaration in support of the Platform 
Committee’s report: 

Not long since I was on a committee appointed to visit the tenement cigar 
shops. I saw there on that visit scenes that sickened me. I saw little children, 
six, seven and eight years of age, seated in the middle of a room on the floor, 
in all the dirt and dust, stripping tobacco. Little pale-faced children, with a 
look of care upon their faces, toiling with their tiny hands from dawn till dark; 
aye, and late into the night, to help to keep the wolf from the door. I asked 
them how long they worked, but they did not, could not understand. In the 
simplest way I talked to them, and learned that they began before daylight, 
and worked till long after dark. Often they would be overcome with weariness 
and want of sleep, and fall over upon the tobacco heap. Shame upon such 
crimes; shame upon us if we do not raise our voices against it. 

In 1884 a proposal to amend the constitution of the United States, 
relative to limiting the hours of women and minors employed in the textile 
industries, was under consideration. In view of the final result this action 
has a peculiar significance. 

The 1884 convention of the American Federation of Labor approved 
the constitutional amendment by adopting ‘unanimovsly the following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS, in view of a constitutional amendment now pending in the national 
House of Representatives relative to limiting the hours of females and minors 
employed in textile industries, and in view of the fact that such legislation can not 
be made practicable unless it receives a majority vote of the various state 
legislatures in its favor; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee and the delegates present use their 
best efforts to secure the support of the legislators in their respective states in 
sustaining such legislation. 


The 1885 convention amended the child labor demand in the declaration 
of principles so as to prohibit the employment of children in factories, work- 
shops, mills or mines until they were fourteen years of age, and insist upon 
their compulsory education up to that age. The amended demand read as 
follows: 

We demand the passage of such legislative enactments as will enforce, by 


compulsion, the education of children up to their fourteenth year, and the 
prohibition of their employment in factories, workshops, mills, or mines until 
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they have reached that age, for if the state has the right to exact certain com- 
pliance with its demands, then it is also the duty of the state to educate its 
people to the proper understanding of such demands. 

We demand the passage of laws in the several states forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under the age of fourteen years, in any capacity, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. 


Of Ail the Ills the Worst 
In his report to the 1890 convention, President Gompers made the 


following declaration respecting child labor: 
Of all the ills that mankind suffers from, the unjust and cruel tendencies 
of modern methods of wealth-producing, the one that seems to me to rise to 


horrible proportions is that of Child Labor. 

Our centers of industry with their mills, factories and workshops are teeming 
with young and innocent children, bending their weary forms with long hours 
of daily drudgery, with pinched and wan cheeks, and emaciated frames, dwarfed 
both physically and mentally, and frequently driving them to premature decay 
and death. The innocent smile of youthful happiness is soon transformed into 
wrinkles and other evidences of early decay. The life’s blood of the youth of 
our land is too frequently sapped at the foundation. 

The hope of a perpetuity of free institutions is endangered when the rising 
generation is robbed of the opportunity to enjoy the healthful recreations of the 
play grounds or the mental improvements of the school house. 

The children of the workers have none to raise a voice in their defense other 
than the organized wage workers and I appeal to you to take such action as will 
protect them from the contemptible avarice of unscrupulous corporations and 


employers. 


The 1890 convention also adopted a report reiterating the attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor upon the subject of child labor and 
instructing the Executive Council to have drafted, to present to Congress a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting in all states of the union the employ- 
ment in factories, mines and mercantile establishments, of children under 
the age of fourteen years. 

In his report on child labor to the 1891 convention, President Gompers 
directed attention to the laws enacted by various state legislatures to raise 
the age limit for cnild workers, and declared: 

There is much to be desired in this latter instance, since, in many cases, except- 
ions have been made in the application of the laws to “mercantile establishments.” 
The employment of children at young and tender ages in the stores and basements 
of mercantile houses is just as barbarous and inhuman as it is in the factory 
and workshop and should be prohibited. 


With regard to the proposed constitutional amendment to prohibit the 
labor of children, President Gompers reported that Congress was so thoroughly 
engrossed with the tariff question, that it had been deemed inexpedient to 


present the amendment. 
In his report on child labor to the 1893 convention Piesident Gompers 


said: 


While it is true that through the efforts of our organizations the inhuman 
practice of allowing young children to be employed has been somewhat abated, 
the fact remains that the damnable system which permits young and innocent 
children to have their very lives worked out of them in factories, mills, work- 
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shops and stores, is one of the very worst of labor grievances, one which the 
trade unions have protested against for years, and in the reformation of which 
we shall never cease our agitation until we have rescued them, and placed them 
where they should be, in the schoolroom and the playground. 


In the 1898 convention a resolution was introduced, directing the 
Executive Council “to present a bill to Congress imposing an internal revenue 
tax of fifty per cent on all establishments where children under fourteen 
years of age are employed, or where minors and women are required to 
work more than eight hours per day or forty-eight hours per week.” 

The Committee on Laws reported adversely on tne resolution. It was 
feared if it became a law that it would be regarded as a license for the 
employment of child labor. 


Reporting a Backward Step 


In his report to the 1900 convention, President Gompers devoted special 
attention to the repeal of the child labor law in Alabama (in 1895) and 
described the activities of the American Federation of Labor in its endeavor 
to secure the reenactment of the Alabama law. President Gompers said: 


For several years, prior to 1895, a law existed in the State of Alabama, 
prohibiting the labor of children under a certain age, and limiting the hours of 
labor of all minors. The legislature of that state in the year named repealed 
that law, and since then children of young and tender age have been employed 
in the factories, and particularly in the mills of the textile industry, twelve and 
fourteen hours per day. Recognizing that it is the mission of the trade union 
movement to protect the children from such evil conditions, we have not only 
urged upon our fellow unionists of that state to secure the reenactment of the 
law restricting the hours of labor and prescribing the age limit below which 
children shall not be employed, but we are arousing a sentiment among all the 
people of that state to secure its enactment. With this object in view we have 
a direct representative of the American Federation of Labor in attendance upon 
the legislature which is now in session; and it is confidently hoped that this 
humane effort may be crowned with success. 


In its report to the same convention (1900) the Executive Council made 
the following statement with respect to the defeat of the child labor bill by 


the legislature of Georgia: 

It is with keenest regret that we are compelled to record and report the 
defeat of the Child Labor bill by the legislature of Georgia. The bill was formu- 
lated by our Georgia Federation of Labor, and urged with eloquence and per- 
sistency, but the power of the factory owners in Georgia was more potent than 
the yearning cry of the factory children of that state. 

Though defeated, it becomes our duty to undertake an agitation for the 
creation of a healthier public opinion—to arouse the conscience of the people of 
Georgia, so that when this humane proposition is again introduced, :it will be 
enacted into law, and thus preserve the health and save the lives of thousands 
of otherwise helpless children. 

In his report to the 1903 convention, President Gompers describes the 
achievement of the organized labor movement in the enactment of state 
child labor laws. 

We have been successful in the past year in securing the enactment of laws 
in Oregon, Texas, and Alabama restricting the labor of children. In Alabama, 
the law is not such a one as to give satisfaction, but it is a beginning upon which 
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we may justly count for improvement in the future. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania the existing laws governing child labor have been materially improved. 
We can be engaged in no more praiseworthy work than to save the children, 
to protect their lives from the exploitation of avaricious employers, to gain for 
the children of our time and of the future, not only the right to live, but the 
right and opportunity of an education, of light and sunshine, and of play, that 
they may physically and mentally grow and morally exvand, that they may 
become strong men and women of the future, ready to enjoy the privileges and 
perform the obligations devolving upon them in their time. 


The Committee on Executive Council’s report made the following 
declaration which was unanimously adopted by the convention: 

~ That the child belongs in the school and on the play ground instead 
of in the workshop and factory is as well known and recognized by those not 
blinded by personal interests, as is the multiplication table. We would in 
addition to this call attention to the deplorable condition existing in the south, 
where we find the colored children in the school and on the playground, the 
whites in the factory, a matter for serious consideration of the legislators meeting 

in the different capitals of the southern states. 


In his report to the 1906 convention, President Gompers urged the 
approval of the joint resolution of Congress directing the Department of 
Labor to make an investigation of the sociological conditions of women 
and child workers in the United States. The convention approved the 
measure, and also directed the legislative committee to cooperate with the 
National Child Labor Committee in securing the enactment of state child 


labor laws. 
The 1907 convention of the American Federation of Labor reaffirmed 


the demand for child labor legislation in various states. 


Congress Responds to Appeal 
In his report to the 1908 convention, President Gompers described the 
attempt in Congress to enact a child labor law for the District of Columbia 
with the twelve-year age limit, and of his successful effort to have the age 


limit raised to fourteen years. 
The following excerpt was taken from President Gompers’ report: 


Congress passed a law forbidding the labor of children under fourteen years 
of age in the District of Columbia. It required great effort to secure the passage 
of this law. The committee of Congress having the bill in charge reported one 
with the age limit of children for twelve years. When this bill was reported 
by the chairman, I addressed a letter to the Hon. J. Van Vechten Olcott, from 
which I quote the following: 

I see that the Committee on the District of Columbia has reported a bill 
to the House upon the subject matter dealing with the question of child labor 
in the District of Columbia. I note also that the bill provides the twelve-year 
age limit; that is, the labor of children in manufactories, etc., under the age 
of twelve years is prohibited. 

In connection with the subject matter, may I submit to you the fact that 
the enactment of a bill containing the age limit of twelve years can do naught but 
wotk mischief and great injury to the movement which seeks to eliminate the 
worst elements of child labor in the industrial affairs of our country. No one in 
our time undertakes to defend the exploitation of the young and the innocent 
children for profit in industry. The heart and the conscience and the good 
sense of our people have been aroused against the great wrong and injury 
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resulting from the labor of young and innocent children. So far as this reform 
movement has gone, in thirty-five of our states the law upon the statute books 
provides the fourteen-year age limit and in only nine is there a law providing for 
the twelve-year age limit. 

If the Congress of the United States were to enact a law by which the 
age limit of the labor of children would be set at twelve years, it would be the 
severest blow which this humane movement could receive. Here in the capital 
of the United States, with Congress legislating upon this subject, it would seem 
that even a fair conception of right and duty would permit the enactment of a 
law that shall set the age permitting children to work in the industries of Wash- 
ington at not less than fourteen years. 

The fact that there is no law upon the statute books regulating or limiting 
the labor of children in the District of Columbia is a severe reflection in itself. 
To now enact a law that would set the permissive age at twelve years for 
children to labor would not only be a serious mistake and contribute to retard 
the progressive movement toward eliminating child labor, but, as already stated, 
would be regarded as reactionary in the extreme. It were far better that Congress 
would not enact a law upon the subject at all than to pass the bill reported by 
your committee to the House. 

I am sure that I but reflect the sentiment, and the deep-seated sentiment 
of the demands of all the people of our country, when I urge that your committee 
and Congress will change the proposed bill so as to raise the age limit to fourteen 
years. 

The protest had its effect and the age limit was raised to fourteen years. 
Congress failed to make any provision for inspectors or other officers to enforce 
the law. The government of the District of Columbia, is, however, making an 
effort to enforce it. 


In its report to the 1913 convention, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor declared that several bills had been intro- 
duced in Congress for the purpose of regulating the employment of children 
in the District of Columbia, and for the further purpose of prohibiting inter- 
state transportation of products of mines and factories where children under 
certain ages are employed. 

The Committee on Executive Council’s report recommended “that the 
Executive Council be iustructed to continue its effort in the direction of 
securing the passage of proper legislation for the control of the child labor 


evil.” 
The convention adopted the committee’s recommendation. 


Child Labor Employers Condemned 


In its report to the 1914 convention, the Executive Council again 
directs attention to the various child labor bills under consideration by 
Congress, and recommended the Owen-Palmer bills which barred from 
interstate transportation products in the production of which the labor 
of children under certain ages was employed. 

In May, 1914, the Execvtive Council made a statement respecting the 
child labor evil, the closing paragraph of which follows: 


Therefore, we the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
as authorized representatives of the greatest humanitarian movement of the 
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country, declare that any who profits by the toil of children at all, or by the 
labor of other minors required to toil more than eight hours a day, is unfair and 
unworthy of the patronage of true patriots and those who desire human welfare. 
The convention unanimously adopted the Executive Council’s report. 
In its report to the 1915 convention, the Executive Council directs 
attention to the failure to secure congressional action upon the Owen-Palmer 
bill and outlines the position of the American Federation of Labor movement 
in the following language: 
We are confident that this measure, or one similar to it will become a law 
in the near future because we believe that the Congress of the United States 
is not inclined to set itself against the enlightened public sentiment of the people 


in behalf of better opportunities for the children. 
We recommend that this issue be made one of the chief features in our 


forthcoming legislative program. 

In its report to the 1916 convention, the Executive Council announced 
the enactment of the Federal Child Labor Law prohibiting the transportation 
in interstate or foreign commerce of articles in the manufacture of which 
children under fourteen years of age were employed, or children between 
fourteen and sixteen years were employed at night or longer than eight 
hours a day or forty-eight hours a week. The council said: 

We consider, as an organization of thoughtful, devoted and persistent 
advocates of judicious legislation that will protect the youth of our land, as well 
as to conserve the best interests possible for the children yet unborn, that we 
should congratulate ourselves upon the fact that due to most persistent efforts 
we have finally secured a federal law which will protect the children of our land 
in each and all of the states, insofar as such protection to the children can be 


afforded by federal authority. 
The federal child labor bill has been passed and is now alaw. It will become 


effective September i, 1917. 

But the Executive Council realized that the enactment of a law is 
one thing, but its enforcement is another, consequently the Executive 
Council said: 

In closing our report upon this subject we venture the suggestion that 
the toilers throughout the whole United States will do their utmost to prevent 
violations of this splendid piece of legislation designed for the protection of the 
children of our nation. 


Court Decision Shocks Nation 
During the interim between the completion of the Executive Council’s 
report, prepared for the 1918 convention and the assembling of the con- 
vention, the Supreme Court of the United States by a five to four decision 
declared the federal child labor law unconstitutional. In its report to the 
convention, the committee on the Executive Council’s report denounced 
the Supreme Court decision and instructed the Executive Council to devise 
some method to prevent in the future similar nullifying action on the part 
of the court. In criticizing the Supreme Court’s decision the committee 
said: 
The first shock to the public within and without the labor movement, is 


caused by the direct blow against the conservation of our manhood and woman- 
hood of tomorrow, and the first effort must be toward limiting the disastrous 
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effects of the decision as far as may be possible, pending new legislation. But 
we hope that an additional result will be the placing of effective restrictions 
on the power of five men to nullify the legislative enactments of the duly 
constituted representatives of over one hundred million free people; and we 
recommend that this convention instruct the Executive Council to make an 
effort to secure such restriction. . 

To remedy as far as possible the immediate results of the Supreme 
Court’s decision, the committee recommended that the Executive Council 
request Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo to issue an Executive order 
as Director of Railroads prohibiting the acceptance for shipment of any 
articles produced in violation of provisions similar to those of the Federal 
Child Labor Law. 

The committee further recommended that the ‘Executive Council be 
instructed to make every effort to find a permanent remedy for the intolerable 
situation resulting from the decision of the Supreme Court,” and suggested 
as one possible remedy “‘legislation requiring federal incorporation under 
provisions safeguarding children, of all concerns engaged in production 
for interstate commerce.” 

In its report to the 1919 convention, the Executive Council directed 
attention to the conference called by Secretary of Labor Wilson to discuss 
permanent child labor legislation and to meet the objections raised by the 
Supreme Court in its decision nullifying the Federal Child Labor Law. The 
conference was attended by representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Child Labor Committee, the Women’s Trade Union 
League, the National Consumers League and various government officials 
who had helped to formulate or enforce the original Federal Child Labor Law. 

“After numerous meetings and much discussion,” declares the council, 
“a new Child Labor bill was agreed upon which proposed to levy an excise 
tax upon the products of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory or manu- 
facturing establishment in which children under the age of fourteen years 
had been employed, or children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
years had been employed for more than eight hours in any one day, or more 
than six days in any one week.” 

President Wilson gave his approval to the measure. As finally enacted, 
as a part of the revenue law, the provision embodied a tax of ten per cent 
on the net income of any establishment wrongfully employing children in 
violation of the statute. 

The Executive Council also directs attention to the fact that Federal 
Judge James E. Boyd of North Carolina declared the new Federal Child 
Labor provision unconstitutional and that his opinion had been appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. In regard to the possible 
forthcoming decision of the Supreme Court, the Executive Council said: 

While the lower court decided adversely on the Child Labor law, yet the 
case is pending before the Supreme Court of the United States. We hope and 


expect that that court will declare the law to be constitutional. Pending 
decision by the Supreme Court the officers of the Internal Revenue Service have 
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decided that the purport of the law, as declared by the Congress and signed 
by the president, shall be in effect and will remain in effect, subject to decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Second Bill Introduced Promptly 


The convention adopted a resolution commending the prompt and 
effective action of the Executive Council in introducing a second child labor 
law in Congress ‘“‘to remedy the intolerable situation following the Supreme 
Court decision declaring the first law unconstitutional. This second law 
is now in operation, pending review by the Supreme Court of the decision of 
Judge Boyd of North Carolina. All in our country who place the rights 
of children and the future welfare of the nation above the sordid profits 
of the exploiters and destroyers of childhood, share the hope of the Executive 
Council that the Supreme Court will reverse the second attempt by Judge 
Boyd to nullify the expressed will of the nation.” 

In its report to the 1920 convention, the Executive Council announced 
that the Supreme Court had not as yet reached a decision with regard to 
the constitutionality of the Federal Child Labor law. 

In its report to the convention, the Committee on Education urged the 
renewal of the ten per cent tax on the products of child labor provided in 
the revenue law, but further recommended ‘‘that a constitutional amend- 
ment, empowering Congress to enact more effective legislation on a subject so 
vital to national welfare, be vigorously pushed to adoption.” 

The convention adopted the report of the committee. 

In its report to the 1921 convention, the Executive Council again 
directs attention to the fact that the Supreme Court has not reached a 
decision as to the constitutionality of the provision of the revenue act 
providing for the taxation of the products of child labor. 

In its report to the convention, the Committee on Education said: 

The committee approves the efforts of the Executive Council to secure 
adequate protection of the childhood of the country through legislation, and a 
constitutional amendment on the subject of child labor, and recommends that 
there be no relaxation in these efforts. The welfare of the nation as a whole is so 
vitally involved that children must not be left unprotected in states with 
unawakened consciences which are backward in this respect. 


The convention adopted the report of the committee. 

In May, 1922, the Supreme Court of the United States declared the 
second Federal Child Labor Law unconstitutional. 

President Gompers immediately called a meeting of representatives 
of prominent national organizations of women and men which organized 
the Permanent Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor. 

In its report to the 1922 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Executive Council announced that in May, 1922, the United 
States Supreme Court rendered a decision declaring the Federal Child Labor 
Law unconstitutional “in that it attempted to do by indirection, that which 
the United States Supreme Court held in the first case could not be done 
directly, viz, interfere with state rights.” 
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The Second Adverse Decision 


In its criticism of the Supreme Court’s decision, the Executive Council 
said: 

By this decision of the Supreme Court we find our nation and its people 
once more confronted with a legal bewilderment wherein animal life and inani- 
mate objects receive greater consideration than the life and welfare of children. 
According to prior decisions Congress may prevent the shipment of lottery 
tickets, phosphorous matches, baled hay and other things from one state to 
another. It may tax bank notes out of existence and use its legislative authority 
to protect trees and cattle. But by this decision, it must keep its hands off when 
the health and life and well-being of the nation’s children are concerned. 

We protest most emphatically against such unjust and inhumane decisions. 
We realize that our protest, in so far as the Supreme Court is concerned, will 
fall on deaf ears. However, we address our protest to Congress and urge that 
it immediately approve and endorse a constitutional amendment to undo the 
harm"the Supreme Court has done to the youth of our land. We also urge that 
renewed energy be displayed in the several states for the enactment of effective 
child labor laws and we recommend that a nation-wide appeal be immediately 
directed to every man and woman throughout our land who has a heart and 
soul and conscience, to}promote the welfare of the nation’s children and to 
unite!in the purpose of conserving child life and to protect it against selfish greed 
and brutal avarice. 


The 1922 convention of the American Federation of Labor condemned 
the United States Supreme Court for having declared the child labor law 
and other labor laws unconstitutional and said: 

Thus by six decisions the United States Supreme Court, composed of nine 
men without direct mandate from the people and without responsibility to the people, 
has set aside a congressional enactment which clearly expressed the will of the 
vast majority of the people, and all but outlawed the activities of organized 
labor, which alone can protect the workers from the oppression and aggression 
of the greedy and cruel interests. 

This despotic exercise of a usurped power by nine men, or a bare majority 
of them, over the lives and liberties of millions of men, women and children, is 
intolerable. 

To remedy the child labor situation produced by the Supreme Court 
decisions, the convention recommended the adoption of an amendment to 
the constitution of the United States “prohibiting the labor of children under 
the age of sixteen years in any mine, mill, factory or workshop, or other 
industrial or mercantile establishment, and conferring upon Congress the 
power to raise the minimum age below which children shall not be permitted 
to work, and to enforce the provisions of the proposed amendment by 
appropriate legislation.” 


Final Struggle Is Planned 
In July, 1922, the Permanent Conference for the Abolition of Child Labor 
approved the following proposed amendment to the constitution to confer 
upon Congress the absolute right to regulate child labor: 


Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age and power is also reserved to the several states to limit 
or prohibit such labor in any way which does not lesson any limitation of such 
labor or the extent of any prohibition thereof by Congress. The power vested 
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in the Congress by this article shall be additional to and not a limitation on the 
powers elsewhere vested in the Congress by the constitution with respect to such 
labor. 


The above resolution was introduced in the Senate on July 26, 1922, 
by Senator McCormick and later in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Foster. Congress adjourned without acting upon the 
resolution. 

Immediately after the adjournment of Congress, President Gompers 
called a meeting of the Permanent Conference for the Abolition of Child 
Labor, of which he was chairman. The conference agreed that an intensive 
campaign should be launched to have Congress pass a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the constitution for the protection of persons under 
eighteen years of age. 

In its report to the 1923 convention, after enumerating the delay in 
Congress with regard to the enactment of the proposed amendment, the 
council said: 

The agitation for the child labor amendment should be taken up by every 
state and city central body and local union in the United States. The national 
and international unions are requested to secure copies of the leaflet from the 
American Federation of Labor and distribute them among their local unions. 

There is great opposition to child labor legislation in certain districts in the 
United States. This applies to the textile industry, the beet sugar industry and 
portions of the south. 

The convention is urged to take strong ground in demanding the necessary 
legislation for the protection of child life. 


The 1923 convention approved the “report of the Executive Council 
upon the work performed and progress made in an effort to secure an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States, which has for its purpose the 
prohibition of child labor.” 

With respect to the general work for child labor legislation, performed 
by the American Federation of Labor, the convention declared: 

It is but natural that the American Federation of Labor should lead in this 
great humanitarian movement for the protection of child life and child labor. 
The economic and social status of American working men and women enables 
them to understand most clearly how important and vital to the nation and 
organized labor is the conservation and protection of child life. This purpose 
can not be attained if employers are permitted to profit by the exploitation of 
little children in the mills, mines and factories of our country. 


The convention urged the entire organized labor movement, national 
and local, to work unceasingly in an effort to arouse public support for the 
proposed constitutional amendment, and instructed the Executive Council 
to continue its efforts to secure the adoption of the amendment. 

The record, as thus set forth, demonstrates clearly the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor throughout the long campaign for the libera- 
tion of child workers. The record is a complete repudiation of the flam- 
boyant claims made by certain interests, notably William Randolph Hearst 
and his publications. It is a Hearst practice to claim credit for the achieve- 
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ments of others when it appears that success is in sight. The Hearst claim 
to credit for the child labor amendment is one of the most notable examples 
of Hearst arrogance and egotism. 

Seventeen National Organizations Unite 


In the campaign resulting in the passage of the amendment by the 
Congress just adjourned, 17 associations, each national in character, were 
banded together under the leadership of the American Federation of Labor 
in the Permanent Committee for the Abolition of Child Labor. Great 
credit is due to the work of each of these organizations. Included in the list 
of national bodies, fighting side by side, giving continuous self-sacrificing 
service are the following: American Federation of Labor, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Society in America, National Child Labor Committee, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, National 
Consumers’ League, National Council of Jewish Women, National Council 
of Women, Inc., National Education Association, National Federation of 
Teachers, National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
National League of Women Voters, National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, National Women’s Trade Union League, Service Star Legion, Young 
Woman's Christian Association. 

This committee will not be disbanded. On the contrary, it will continue 
to lead and direct the fight for ratification by the states. It is to be hoped 
that victory may not be long delayed in order that legislation under the 
new amendment may be enacted as speedily as possible, ending forever the 
disgrace of child labor in the United States. Let it be remembered that 
child labor is one of the great contributing causes of crime, one of the great 
contributing causes of physical deficiency and illness and one of the toremost 
factors contributing to the illiteracy of nearly five million persons in the 
United States. 

Let every American and particularly every American trade unionist 
join vigorously and enthusiastically in the final effort to secure ratification 
of the amendment in behalf of American childhood. 





GOOD TIMBER 


The tree that never had to fight 

For sun and sky and air and light; 

That stoodout in the open plain, 

And always got its share of rain, 

Never became a forest king, 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 

The man who never had to toil, 

Who never had to win his share 

Of sun and sky and light and air, 

Never became a manly man, 

But lived and died as he began. 

Good timber does not grow in ease; 

The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 

The farther sky, the greater length; 

The more the storm, the more the strength, 

By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In tree or man good timber grows. 

Where thickest stands the forest growth, 

We find patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars 

Whose broken branches show the scars 

Of many winds and much of strife— 

This is the common law of life. y 
—Anon. 





Labor’s Political Demands 


In the following document Labor's demands are set forth as presented to 
the national Republican convention in Cleveland, Ohio, and to the national 
Democratic convention in New York City. 


To THE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE PLATFORM AND RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE OF THE 1924 REPUBLICAN (OR DemMocraTIc) NATIONAL 
CONVENTION: 


UT OF our experiences as workers and citizens of this republic Ameri- 
O can labor has reached carefully considered conclusions upon proposals 

that should be embodied in our national policies. As your political 
party is to make an appeal to the minds and consciences of the voters for 
support of a national programme to be formulated in your party platform, 
as representatives of America’s workers we submit for your most earnest 
consideration proposals that labor deems essential to continued national 
progress and maintenance of a genuine patriotism that comes from con- 
fidence in guiding political ideals as well as wisdom and integrity of admin- 
istration. 

With fully justified reasons our voters will scrutinize most critically the 
declarations and decisions of party conventions held this year. There is 
imperative need for revival of a feeling of high responsibility for maintaining 
political activity on a plane compatible with those ideals for which we as a 
republic stand. The following proposals constitute the legislative pro- 
gramme which labor urges as imperative and eminently constructive, and 
insists should be included in your platform: 

To promote highest material progress which is the basis for national 
effectiveness as well as an agency for national service, we urge that industry 
and commerce be freed from legislative prohibitions that restrict development 
in conformity to economic requirements. To this end we propose the repeal 
of anti-trust legislation and the enactment of legislation that will provide 
regulation in public interest and legalize economic organization as well as 
the consructive activities of trade associations. 

It is unescapable that an integral part of legislation establishing this 
economic policy is full recognition of the right of workers to assist themselves 
in unions for their protection and advancement both as workers and citizens 
and collectively to carry on the legitimate functions of trade unions. Per- 
version of the injunctive process to apply to personal relations in industrial 
disputes must be prohibited and equity procedure returned to its beneficent 
service in protection of property. 

It is essential for the conservation of national virility that child life be 
protected. We therefore urge the ratification by the states of the joint 
resolution passed by the Congress, to amend the Constitution empowering 
the Congress to enact such legislation as will safeguard the future child life 
of our Republic. 

Because the labor’clauses of the transportation act of 1920 have proved 


ineffective, we ask their repeal and tne enactment of legislation that will 
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afford opportunity for the voluntary organizations of management and 
employes to deal with problems of industrial relations. 

We demand the enactment of legislation providing that products of con- 
vict labor shipped from one state into another shall be subject to the laws 
of the latter state exactly as though they had been produced therein. 

In order to mitigate unemployment attending business depressions, we 
urge the enactment of legislation authorizing that construction and repair 
of public works be initiated in periods of acute unemployment. 

In appreciation we urge adequate provision for the full rehabilitation 
of all injured in the service during the World War. 

We urge proper recognition of the work of those in the civilian service 

of the government with adequate compensation based upon equitable classi- 
fication. . 
We favor the enactment of more comprehensive compensation laws to 
provide for all workers not covered by state compeasation acts.» We demand 
more liberal provisions for those incapacitated by industrial accidents or 
occupational diseases. 

We maintain that the Volstead Act is contrary to the desire of the 
majority of our citizens as well as the spirit of the eighteenth amendment, 
and we demand that it be modified to permit the manufacture and sale of 
beer containing not more than 2.75 per cent alcohol. 

We declare for the maintenance of freedom of speech, press, assemblage, 
and association. We oppose any regulation to restrict these fundamental 
rights, believing that individuals and groups should be responsible for their 
acts and utterances. 

We oppose conscription except as amilitary measure for defeusive war and 
oppose all proposals to initiate compulsory labor under whatever guise. 

In order to maintain representative government based upon the will 
of the people, we advocate a constitutional amendment enabling Congress 
to re-enact by two-thirds vote any measure declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Labor favors graduated income and inheritance taxes and opposes 
the sales tax as well as all other attempts to place excessive burdens on those 
Jeast able to pay. 

We demand that our nation identify itself with international agencies 
and conferences to promote world peace. We urge membership in the 
League of Nations and participation in the world court. 

SAMUEL GompErs, President. 
Attest: FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
James Duncan, First Vice-President. 
Josern F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President. 
FRANK Durry, Third Vice-President. 
Wii.1amM GREEN, Fourth Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Fifth Vice-President. 
Jacos FiscwHer, Sixth Vice-President. 
MaTrHEW WOLL, Seventh Vice-President. 
MartTIn F. Ryan, Eighth Vice-President. 
DANIEL J. Tostn, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
FRANK Morrison, 
Jas. O'CONNELL, 
Executive Committee, A. F. of L. National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee. 





In Memory of John Mitchell 


Scranton, Pa., May 30, 1924 
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Mitchell Memorial Dedicated 


On May 30, at Scranton, Pa., a magnificent memorial to the late John 
Mitchell was dedicated as a tribute to his work and service to the labor 
movement and to the cause of humanity. 

The memorial was made possible by voluntary contributions gathered 
by a committee appointed by President John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in the 1914 convention. It was while that convention 
was in progress that the delegates were notified by telegram of the death of 
their beloved former leader. 

The monument was designed by Peter B. Sheridan, of Hazleton, Pa. 
Mr. Sheridan was a member of the United Mine Workers when John Mitchell 
was president of that organization, working then as a slate picker. Illness 
took him from the mines, after which he took up the study of his present 
art. 

The monument not only satisfies the most exacting criticism from the 
standpoint of art and meaning, but it is the product of union workmanship 
in every detail. 

When the dedication ceremonies took place there were present the 
officials of the United Mine Workers, including President Lewis and Secretary 
Green, Secretary Frank Morrison of the American Federation of Labor, 
and many other representative labor men from various parts of the country. 

In behalf of the American Federation of Labor, President Gompers, who 
was unable to attend the ceremony, sent to the committee in charge a tribute 


to the former miners’ leader, in which he said: 


Knowing intimately the early struggles of American miners to establish for 
themselves the rights of free workers, it was with sincere gratification I watched 
under John Mitchell’s administration the fruition of those years of tense indomit- 
able fighting. When he assumed the responsibility of the presidency of the 


mine workers, Mitchell was a young man, strong, resourceful, impelled by deep- 
seated sentiment to serve his fellow miners. 

He came to office at the time when miners in the bituminous fields had 
just secured the present plan of collective bargaining in the central competitive 
field and under his wise constructive leadership that plan became an established 
practice in the industry. As I was actively identified with the work of organizing 
miners and had been in the anthracite district during the time when an organizer’s 
life was considered of no value, I was in close touch with events that led to the 
anthracite strike of 1902, and the commission subsequently appointed. There 
was a real man in the White House at that time who felt that he had a higher 
duty to all Americans than that of merely maintaining order. In the conferences 
called by President Roosevelt at the temporary White House in an effort to adjust 
differences, John Mitchell proved himself a constructive leader, insistent in 
maintaining the just rigkts of those whose cause he represented and broad in 
his understanding of the inter-relation between the welfare of the miners and 
the whole nation. It was unusual leadership that secured for his cause the 
support of public opinion in a struggle that fundamentally affected an essential 
in modern life. The United Mine Workers emerged from that ten months’ 
crucial struggle triumphant and its president established himself in the lasting 
affection and memory of the mineis and won for himself the respect of the majority 
of our citizens. 

In addition to his service to his own organization John Mitchell gave years 
of faithful service to the whole American labor movement as vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor. He could be depended upon for constructive 
sincere counsel and that service earned for him respect and that love that is the 
great reward of service. 

May the memory of John Mitchell ever serve as an inspiration to greater 
achievement. 

(557) 





Is Contempt of Court Unpardonable? 


NE Grossman of Chicago was enjoined from continuing a liquor nuis- 
ance prohibited under the Volstead Act, and disobedience of that 
injunction caused him to be haled before now ex-Federal Judge 

Landis who sentenced him to a term of one year’s imprisonment for contempt 
of court. President Coolidge granted a pardon to said Grossman, but two 
judges have overridden the President’s pardon, holding that the President 
is without power to grant pardons in contempt, and by their judicial act have 
vacated the pardon and have remanded Grossman to jail to serve his term 
of imprisonment for one year for contempt of court. 

With the political wisdom or with the merits of Grossman’s right to 
executive clemency and with the political wire-stringing that brought about 
this pardon we are not concerned, but it is of deep-concern whether the 
judiciary is supreme to the extent that any offense against the judiciary is 
beyond relief. 

The courts assert the right to punish for contempt on the ground of the 
inherent power which such courts have, and that inherent power is not only 
traced to the Constitution, but to the very existence of the courts them- 
selves. With grave apprehension, therefore, do they denounce any inter- 
ference with that inherent power and contend that such interference would 
naturally tend to destroy not only the sanctity of the judiciary, but the very 
power that it can exercise. 

If A commits the crime of murder and a jury convicts him, a judge 
sentences him to be hanged, and the highest court of the land affirms the 
verdict and the sentence, the President may grant an absolute and unquali- 
fied pardon. 

The Constitution, by Article II, Section 2, says: 

“. . . He shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases of impeachment.”’ 

The Constitution names but one exception—impeachment—and yet 
the judiciary maintains that while the President may pardon for the crime 
of murder and even for the crime of treason, he can not pardon for con- 
tempt of court on the theory that it is a defiance of the power of the court, 
the power to punish for contempt of court being inherent and essential to 
the very existence of the judiciary, and further because of the fear that if 
the President is allowed to substitute his discretion by pardon for contempt 
of court, then the President will ultimately become the source of judicial 
authority, which would be a distortion of the cardinal principle of the Ameri- 
can Constitution that the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of 
Government are co-ordinate and proudly independent. 

It is indeed a fine cleavage which severs the court’s inherent power to 
punish for a crime after the jury has found the individual guilty, circum- 
scribed in the quantum of punishment by constitutional and legislative 
limitations, from the inherent power of a court to punish for contempt for 


the violation of any act the court may judicially prohibit. It is a matter 
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for fearful apprehension, for while one convicted of a crime may appeal and 
assert every error in the case, if he is punished for contempt of court, the 
only question he can raise on appeal is whether the court had jurisdiction to 
punish for contempt, as the superior court will not review any other error 
of the court below. 

A similar case arose in the state of Wisconsin in 1922, when a judge sen- 
tenced a striker to imprisonment for violating a labor injunction. The 
governor granted a pardon, but the Supreme Court, by a majority opinion, — 
held that the pardon would not lie, drawing the distinction that it was a civil 
contempt and not a criminal contempt, because it arose out of a civil action, 
just as the Grossman case is properly called a civil case, leaving for inference 
that if it were a criminal contempt, the pardon would lie. 

It may be argued with force that in a civil contempt, a pardon would 
not lie because in a civil contempt, one is not charged with crime, but has 
within himself the ability to purge himself from his contempt—that is to say, 
the court orders A to pay over into court the sum of one hundred dollars as 
alimony, let us say, or for some other reason, growing out of a money or 
property dispute between two parties to a law suit. A refuses to pay and 
the court may sentence him to jail, there to remain uutil he complies with 
the order of the court. It becomes very apparent that A has within himself 
the power to pardon or release himself from jail by compliance with the 
court’s order, but where he is sentenced outright to jail, as in the Grossman 
case to one year, or as in the Wisconsin case to four months, without an 
alternative, there the end of the punishment is penal, and whether the action 
is in the name of a private party or in the name of the Government or the 
state, can make no difference, for having been punished and sentenced, A 
can do no further purging of himself on his part except to pay the penalty. 
The court can not pardon him, and if the governor or the President can not 
pardon him, there he must remain to the very end of his sentence, notwith- 
standing that the President has the constitutional power of pardon and that 
the governor is given by the Constitution of his state the power of pardon. 
Whether the President shall pardon one who commits the crime of murder, 
or pardon one who is sentenced to jail for contempt without any retrieving 
contingencies in the doing of an act still within the power of the contemnot 
to do, seems to be an equally disturbing factor in the performance of judicial 
duties and should be left to the good political taste as well as the conscience 
of the pardoning power. 

In a democracy like ours there is no divine derivation of power. All 
power is derived from the people and the President has no power other than 
the people have given him. This is true also of the courts, and true, as well, 
of the judiciary. In framing our Constitution, first to be considered was the 
legislative power of Congress. The framers of our Constitution had in mind 
that the first consideration and of paramount importance was the source and 
power and rights of legislation and the enactment of congressional laws. 
Next in order came the executive power, and last in order (Article III of the 
Constitution), came the judicial power. It must be clear to everyone that 
since the Supreme Court is a creature of the Constitution, and the inferior 
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courts are the creatures of Congress, without Congress the Supreme Court 
would be the only court in existence, and except in rare cases, the Supreme 
Court takes no original jurisdiction in controversies. 

Now this presents a very, very serious situation. The right to pardon 
is as inherent in the executive as is the right to punish for contempt inherent 
in a judge. If the court may rise above the Constitution to look for its 
inherent power, the executive by a much longer and older geneology may trace 
to himself inherent rights and powers to pardon, for executives came into 
being long before judges. How can a court argue that the three branches 
of goverment are co-ordinate and proudly independent and yet deny to the 
President the right of pardon, when by the Constitution, independent of 
any judiciary, the President is given the right to pardon? 

As it stands now, every offense is pardonable save impeachment, which 
the Constitution specifically prohibits from the pardoning power. A clearer 
case of usurpation of power by one branch of government over the other could 
not be imagined, for once you are within the jurisdiction of a judge, he may 
try you for contempt, and being his own prosecutor, witness, jury, and 
seatencer, he can keep you confined and imprisoned without any right or 
reliei—while for every other known offense, you may assert with success all 
the constitutional rights and guarantees to which you are entitled. _ 

It is, of course, an element of human nature, to acclaim to one’s self 
all the power possible. Everyone, from his childhood to his grave, dreams 
of ubiquitousness and omnipotence. Kings were created because there were 
some who were able to put their dreams of ubiquity and omnipotence into 
temporal execution within their specified domains. Against such usurpation 
of power, peoples have fought since the dawn of civilization, and when our 
democracy was founded and our independence was proclaimed, it was thought 
that vested, inherent powers, unlimited in scope, were forever banished. 
In a democracy, unlimited power, whether called inherent or otherwise, has 
no place—for unlimited power, no matter where, tends to make the wielder 
of that power a despot, an autocrat, and atyrant. From ancient kings there 
was no appeal, save in revolution, and if the court proclaims to itself that in- 
herent power which is above the Constitution, then no constitutional amend- 
ment, by the same logic could curtail that inherent power of the court. 

It surely presents a political question of tremendous importance. Shall 
men, creatures like ourselves, because of opportuaity and the license to prac- 
tice law, together with political advancement by appointment, once having 
ascended the bench, sit in judgment in a controversy and be freed from all 
constitutional and other obligations and restraints to their fellow men, save 
such as rest in their own conscience? 

This inherent power is merely eupbonious terminology for usurpation 
of power, for lese judiciary, for taking from the people that which has been 
guaranteed them by the Constitrtion. Must we wait until we shall have a 
President or a succession of Presidents who will appoint judges that will 
reverse the present rulings on this question of inherent power, thus leaving 
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it debatable—ever like the tossing billows depending upon the tide and 
weather—or shall this be settled once and forever? 

Shall the judiciary be limited by a constitutional convention that shall 
specifically designate and enumerate the powers of the judiciary, defining its 
limitations as well as its inherent powers, beyond which no judge shall go 
without being liable for impeachment? 

In a monarchy there are recognized but two divine rights, one the divine 
right of the king to rule and the other the divine right of his subjects to life. 
In a democracy there is but one divine right and that is of the people to life. 
All other rights are derived from the people themselves, for in a democracy 
the people govern themselves and all authority delegated is from the people. 
Hence it follows as an axiom that the delegatee, whether he be president, 
senator, or judge, can have no greater power than the people who gave it 
to him. If the peoples’ inherent power is not divine, it is logically true that 
the judge’s power, derived from the people—their will and their creature— 
is not divine. 

A crime is an offense against a law directly enacted by the people through 
the pronouncement of their legislature. Contempt is an offense against an 
act indirectly created by the people through the pronouncement of their 
judge. But either is an offense against an act begotten by and of the people— 
namely, their government. Therefore, the people have the right to grant 
the offender in either of his offendings against the people, directly or indi- 
rectly, immunity or pardon therefrom. It must be borne in mind that we 
do not contend that a court should be shorn of its power to punish for con- 
tempt, but we do contend against an unabsolvable absolutism and a finality 
in the judiciary in the event of a conviction of contempt of court. In the 
spirit of charity all sins may be pardoned, even against God Himself. Surely, 
a judge is not super-divine. 

No court in any other land would proclaim for itself such inherent 
power, such absolutism, for it would thereby encroach upon the superiority 
of its monarch or king, and in no other democracy has a judiciary so readily 
prescribed for itself such inherent power from which there is no redress. 

In our democracy, how much longer shall the legislative and executive 
branches of government co-ordinate and independent of the judicial branch 
supinely submit to this ever-growing, self-acclaiming divine inherent power 
of the judiciary? 





There is America, which at this day serves for little more than to amuse 
you with stories of savage men and uncouth manners, yet shall, before you 
taste of death, show itself equal to the whole of that commerce which now 
attracts the envy of the world—Edmund Burke. 





Charters have been granted from May 1 to and including May 31, 
as follows: Central labor unions, 3; local trade unions, 2; federal labor unions, 


2; total, 7. 
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| EDITORIALS ~— 


With a national political campaign already well under way many eyes are 
turned in the direction of Labor’s efforts in that struggle. 
LABOR IN THE Various so-called third party movements are under 
1924 CAMPAIGN way, none of them of any particular promise, but all more 
or less confusing in their locality. 
Those who turn to these so-called third party movements proclaim their 
profound disgust with what they term the reactionary policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. ‘They are impatient. And they fail to see that their 











Now, as before, the average result of so-called third party adven- 
tures will be victory for reaction. 

Practically this is what happens: The “third party” draws from 
the most progressive of the other candidates. The more conserva- 
tive candidate loses no votes to a “third party” candidate. 

Thus progressive votes are divided, the progressive cause weak- 
ened. 

When progressives divide among themselves reaction wins. 
History records altogether too many sad cases of this “one foot for- 
ward and two feet backward” kind of frog-in-the-well advancement. 











impatience is leading them to the kind of haste which makes only for delay. 

The political policy of the American Federation of Labor will bear 
examination at all times. An examination at this time may be helpful to 
some who do not fully comprehend its meaning, or who have been beguiled 
by the phrases of the experimenters and dreamers. 

It is the belief of the American Federation of Labor that the greatest 
results are to be achieved in politics by a devotion to principles rather than 
to parties and that the surest way to advance principles is to support those 
candidates who accept the principles and to oppose those who reject them. 

There is nothing involved about this belief; nothing complicated about 
the practice. And it is the only way by which Labor can avoid the dis- 
sensions and schisms that inevitably must come from party partizanship. 
Parties must take positions on matters that are not in any sense purely 
Labor questions. For example, they must deal with the tariff, a matter 
on which Labor has taken no position for a great many years for obvious 
reasons. 


The American Federation of Labor is a Labor organization. Its prin- 
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cipal object is to protect and promote the interests of the toiling masses. 
It must, in the field of politics, press for those men and measures that advance 
the interests of the toiling masses. Labor has its broad interests of citi- 
zenship and general progress, but its first concern is solely with the welfare 
of the great masses of wage earners. 

Principles for which Labor contends can not be the private property of 
any political party. These principles have to do with humanitarian and 
libertarian issues. They are neither Republican nor Democratic, neither 
socialistic nor populistic. Not any more than they are Presbyterian or 
Baptist. 

These principles must be considered by men and either accepted or 
rejected by men. If a whole political party organization wishes to support 
any or all of Labor’s principles, that is entirely agreeable to Labor, but such 
an act could not put the party label on the principles to the exclusion of any 
other support. 

Principles which Labor supports may, on the other hand, be rejected 
entirely by an entire party organization, but that can not signify that there 
has been any change in the principles. Politically, they remain as non- 
partisan as ever. 

Representatives of all parties have espoused measures for which Labor 
has contended. Witness such measures as the Seamen’s Act, the Eight- 
hour Act, the Clayton Act, the Suffrage Amendment, the recent Immigra- 
tion Act, and the still more notable Child Labor Amendment to the United 
Stares Constitution. 

In each case a larger percentage of one party voted for these measures 
than was mustered by the other party, but that did not make them party 
measures. Nor could it. Labor was interested in the success of the meas- 
ures, not in the fortunes of a party. 

Seldom has a Labor measure been fought through Congress as a strict 
party measure, either Republican or Democratic, and Labor has never 
had any wish that any party should seek to exclude any other party from 
sponsorship of and support for Labor’s demands. 

There is nothing inherent in any Labor demand to stamp it as impos- 
sible of acceptance by men of any political allegiance. There is nothing in 
any Labor demand to stamp it as Republican or Democratic. Nor is there 
anything in any Labor demand that inherently requires a new political 
party for its success. 

It is aJl condensed in the simple statement that essentially Labor’s 
demands are not political. 

To enter into a partisan relationship with any political party—even 
a party which might call itself a Labor Party—would necessitate the espousal 
of propositions that were not an outgrowth of the labor movement and 
its requirements. The labor movement would have to participate in the 
fight for or against propositions of a purely political nature having nothing 
to. do with Labor. 

And regardless of what the intellectuals may say—they must be saying 
something at all times—there is no partisan political labor movement any- 
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where, in America, Europe, or elsewhere, that has yet demonstrated its real 
value to Labor or to the masses of the people generally. That is said, not 
as a criticism, but as a judgment on the results achieved. 

The American trade union movement is a labor movement. It has to 
its credit achievements unrivalled anywhere else in the world. It has dem- 
onstrated the soundness of its own contention, which is that a labor move- 
ment can not also be something else and maintain its labor character and secure 
its labor results. 

The so-called third party movements may gratify certain ambitions. 
They may suit certain purposes. If the time comes when neither of the 
now dominant parties responds to the will of the people, then the people will 
either rebuild one or both of them, or abandon both of them in a great revolt 
and rebuilding; but that will not be the sort of thing we know today as a third 
party movement. That will not be the carbonated performance of little 
coteries, nor the calculated political sabotage of revolutionists. 

American labor has developed its non-partisan political policy out of 
long experience. If experience had shown a better method that better 
method would have been adopted. No movement in the world responds 
more readily to the teachings of experience than the American trade union 
movement; none is less afraid to blaze the way along new lines, if there is 
proof that those lines are sound. 

In that connection the temptation is to speak frankly and to say that 
many of those who shout so loudly for partisan political action do so because 
they are afraid not to—they are afraid that they will lose caste in their 
sutroundings, afraid they will no longer be considered good proletarians, 
good revolutionists, good uncompromisers. ‘This is all very silly for human 
beings, but after all many human beings are silly and many are sadly lacking 
in conviction, purpose, and courage. 

That is the political status of American labor as the great 1924 campaign 
gets under way. American Labor will be partisan to principles. It will 
fight to the finish against every candidate who is opposed to those principles; 
it will fight to tne last for every candidate who is for them; and it is all the 
same whether these are candidates for the presidency, for Congress, or for 
the least and most humble office in the last small village on the furthest border 
line. And Labor is going to win tremendous victories this year! 





A decided movement to place industrial relations on an industrial basis 

is apparently developing in Europe. Immediately following 
pataadeessaranie the revolution in Germany a Supreme Economic Council 
4 me was created with semi-governmental powers in the realm 
IN EUROPE ‘ . 

of industry. That this Council has not been able to func- 
tion as fully and effectively as was expected by its sponsors is probably due 
mainly to two causes. One of these has to do, undoubtedly, with the indus- 
trial instability which has scourged Germany almost continuously since the 
war and it is safe to say that the other involves the inability to foresee con- 
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tingencies which are bound to arise and which in most cases must inevitably 
necessitate material changes and readjustments. 

Information is now at hand indicating developments in the direction 
of national industrial councils in three other countries—Italy, France, and 
Ireland. ‘This whole trend is without question in harmony with the thought 
expressed by the American Federation of Labor in the declaration on “In- 
dustry’s Manifest Duty,” adopted in the Portland convention in October, 
1923. The one fundamental difference lies in the method of approach. 
The American labor movement has expressed its conviction that development 
toward industrial self-government must be evolutionary, or by the process 
of natural growth and development. In other words, American labor has 
expressed the conviction that one step must follow another and that it is not 
feasible, and perhaps not possible, to attempt to bring into being at a single 
stroke full-fledged industrial self-government or industrial democracy. 

There is much reason to think that even in those countries where it is 
determined to attempt an immediate complete change in the basis of industrial 
control, much of the way will have to be retraced. Of course, the situation 
in any country is made vastly different if there is among both employers 
and wage earners a conscious and intelligent understanding of what is wanted 
and a practically unanimous desire to bring about sweeping change. 

In Italy, for example, industrial councils composed of all elements 
represented in industry are demanded in the platform and program of the 
Fascist organization. One of the complaints of the Fascisti against the labor 
organizations as they were prior to the advent of the Mussolini government 
was the overwhelmingly political character of those organizations. It 
must be conceded that there was much justice in the Fascisti contention. 
The Italian unions had concerned themselves much more with political 
questions and political methods than with industrial questions and industrial 
methods, to the undoubted detriment of the Italian wage earners. 

The American Federation of Labor has not accepted the Fascisti regime 
as a great exponent of democracy. It came into power by methods that 
in themselves constituted a renunciation of democracy and it has proclaimed 
upon more than one occasion its defiance of democratic methods. Allowance 
must be made, however, for conditions which surrounded the growth of the 
Fascist organization and its attainment of power. The effectiveness of 
parliamentary action had been largely destroyed. This was apparently 
due partly to Communist intrigue. “The government itself had been reduced 
almost to impotence and was used much more as a means to personal power 
and aggrandizement than as a means to national welfare and development. 

The government of Italy at present is in power as a result of a mandate 
from the people, expressed through an election, and what has passed can 
not discount what is to come if it is of constructive, democratic character. 

The International Labour Office of Geneva, in its publication ‘‘Industrial 
and Labour Information,” dated March 24, 1924, publishes a condensed 
account of the latest move of the Fascist organization toward the creation 
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of national industrial councils for the self-government of industry. That 
article, under the title ‘“Proposed Industrial Parliament,” is as follows: 


Proposed Industrial Parliament 


One of the most important innovations introduced by the National Fascist 
Party in Italy was the creation of groups of technical advisers attached to the 
central committee and local organizations of the party. ‘These groups, formed 
for each sphere of national activity and composed of persons with specialized 
knowledge, were intended to perfect the union organization in a sense by giving, 
either on their own initiative or when requested, expert advice on bills of an eco- 
nomic or technical nature. 

The groups were originally purely party organs, but at the last session of the 
Fascist Grand Council, on 12-15 November, 1923, it was decided to convert them 
into ‘National Technical Councils,” and the central committee of the party 
was instructed to draw up a seheme for this purpose in agreement with the 
Executive Committee of the groups and the council of the national corporations. 

The committee has not yet made known the results of its labors, but from 
indications given by certain of its members it is possible to gain some idea of 
the direction in which its studies are tending. 

It would appear that the committee intends to propose the formation of a 
sort of occupational parliament with deliberative functions, which, according to 
a n2w conception of representative government, will become an essential organ 
of the sovereign authority of the state, side by side with the existing political 
parliament. 

The technical councils will not emanate solely from the trade unions; as 
national bodies, they will also be representative of manufacturing organizations, 
universities, patriotic and educational organizations, benevolent societies, 
ex-servicemen’s associations, syndicates, chambers of commerce, physical culture 
institutions, associations of municipalities, etc. 

Central and local councils will be formed for provinces, regions and larger 
areas according to requirements. 

The councils will be divided according to their competence to deal with 
questions concerning the following matters: Public administration, justice, 
public health, national education, the fine arts, agriculture, transport and com- 
munications, mines and metallurgy, the chemical, food and textile industries, 
welfare, finance, emigration, colonization, etc. 

The chief duties assigned to the councils will be arbitration on industrial 
disputes and the drafting of legislative measures, two tasks hitherto entrusted 
to state officials. All decisions of a political order, the adoption of laws drafted 
by the councils, and the delimitation of the competence of the councils will be 
reserved for the political parliament. 


Pursuing the subject the same publication publishes in its May issue the 
following further important information: 


The commission to consider the organization of technical councils in Italy 
has submitted its report to the prime minister. It proposes to “introduce into 
the political and administrative system of the country a coordinated system of 
local and central representative organizations not based upon the shapeless 
mass of the population, but such as to express in a direct, orderly and harmonious 
manner the interests of the various classes of the nation, intellectual, technical 
and economic.” 

The commission takes the view that the establishment of technical councils 
does not involve the grouping of society in general on a trade union basis. At 
the same time, it thinks that the creation of such councils is most likely to favor 
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development in that direction, and is meantime the only possible method of 
reorganizing the nation on constitutional lines. 

At the outset, the commission suggests, technical councils might be estab- 
lished on the basis of the representation of institutions, etc., together with the 
various trade groups, on condition that the latter should be gradually replaced 
by the new corporations (Fascist). 

In France a movement in the same direction is apparently in progress 
and the steps being taken are briefly recounted in the “Press Report” of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, dated May 15, 1924. “As 
times goes on,” this report says, “It is recognized that economic questions 
play a more and more important part in the life of nations. The great men 
of today are not mere statesmen—they are the economic chiefs of their 
countries. This is already in many countries a recognized fact. Thus, in 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, to speak of politics is prac- 
tically the same thing as to speak of the industrial groups. In France, 
however, this tendency has not yet become so pronounced. A few indus- 
trial groups are, it is true, strongly represented in the government, but the 
parliamentarians pure and simple of the old school still possess a great deal 
of influence, and those who neglect this fact are apt to be out in their reck- 
oning. 

“The long-promised National Economic Council, which is now about 
to become a reality in France, is therefore an attempt to give the economic 
elements an influence which they would not otherwise obtain. Organized 
labour in France has in the past given its support to the idea; but now that 
it is about to be accomplished the workers doubt whether their scheme will 
be adopted. Writing in ‘Le Peuple’ on the subject, Comrade Jouhaux says: 
“We do not yet know what the composition of the National Economic Council 
will be. Will the next government adopt as its basis the proposals of the 
employers or those of the workers?. . . We consider, however, that 
an economic council is essential to the fulfillment of the tasks of the future. 

“In view of the successes of Labour at the elections, there is good ground 
for the hope that the new institution will prove to be useful to the country.” 

It is particularly interesting to observe these declarations and these 
developments in countries where the organizations of labor have been most 
deeply tinged with political characteristics and where they have looked to 
politics so frequently for relief and advancement. The language of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions in discussing the situation in 
France will be observed with particular interest by American trade unionists. 
The first two sentences of the report express so thoroughly what has always 
been the contention of the American trade union movement and what has 
been with equal thoroughness so consistently ignored in Europe. 

In Ireland a proposal of similar character has made less progress, but 
has nevertheless been put forward by an organization which in Ireland must 
command attention. Tom Johnson, Secretary of the Irish Labor Party 
brought forward that party’s proposal for an “‘economic council’ in Ireland 
in connection with discussions of the boundary dispute between the Irish 
Free State and the government of the north of Ireland. 

“My own opinion,” said Mr. Johnson, “is that any fears the northern 
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people may have that their economic and social interests will not be fairly 
dealt with by a united Parliament, would best be allayed by the adoption of 
a proposal which we (the Irish Labour Party) suggested during the con- 
stitutional debates. 

“Our proposal was a national. economic council, representing workers 
and employers in agriculture and industry, as part of the National Par- 
liament. Before this council all legislation of an economic character would 
be laid. 

“This would, no doubt, require changes in the constitution of the Free 
State. I am certain, however, that no great difficulty would be experienced 
in this respect. 

“The northern workers have common interests with the southern work- 
ers, the northern farmers with the southern farmers. 

“It is expecially worthy of note,” concluded Mr. Johnson, “that almost 
every social, economic, cultural, and religious institution in the country 
has retained its national unity and has refused to partition itself. It is only 
the Northern Political Party which insisted upon partition. 

“Our desire is that a means should be found of expressing in the political 
institutions of the country the same unity which has been found possible 
in those other institutions.” 

We need not expect that these proposals and the steps already taken 
toward their adoption in European countries forecast any immediate sweeping 
reorganization of industrial relations on a more democratic basis. It is 
apparent, however, that wage earners, governments, and employers in these 
countries are to a considerable extent convinced that the solution of indus- 
trial problems lies in the further application of democratic methods iu indus- 
trial relations and to that extent there is complete agreement on the part of 
the American Federation of Labor, which, from the very beginning, has 
turned its eyes and shaped its efforts in that direction. 

The supremacy of industrial life, long recognized by American labor, is 
becoming more and more clear to European wage earners, partly, no doubt, 
as a result of their repeated failure to usher in a much heralded new era 
through political action. If the European methods of developing self- 
government in industry differ from those methods which American trade 
unionists believe should be adopted in our own country, we must concede 
the right of the wage earners of each country to adopt those methods which 
in their own circumstances and conditions seem best adapted to achieve the 
desired results. We must concede to them the right even to make the most 
serious mistakes. 

Whether right or wrong the developments now taking place and to 
which attention has here been called, are of the most important character 
and they will be followed everywhere_with the deepest interest. 





When bad men combine, the good must associate; else they will fall one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle — Edmund Burke. 
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There is nothing blatant about the reaffirmation by the United States Cham- 

ber of Commerce of its ‘open shop” declaration. Perhaps 
pon arm oe this may be taken as something of an admission by the 
BUSINESS Chamber that it went out of its field in adopting that decla- 

ration and that while it is not yet ready to recant, it has 
little desire to keep the issue to the front. ° It is to be hoped so, for the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has an ample field for constructive, useful 
service. 

It is perfectly proper for the United States Chamber of Commerce to 
express the views of its members on questions of public interest. It is much 
better that business, Big and little, state its position openly than that it 
1esort to the secretive ways of paid lobbying, too much of which is still 
done. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce in its recent Cleveland con- 
vention went on record as opposed to adjusted compensation for World War 
veterans and it opposed any change in the power of a Supreme Court majority 
to kill laws enacted by Congress. The Chamber had the right to express these 
views. Labor can not agree with either expression and it recognizes in both of 
them the viewpoint of a rather narrow-minded business world that has been 
thus far all too little touched by considerations of either broad humanity 
or constructive, democratic social progress. Big business particularly feels 
that the present practice of the Supreme Court is good for Big Business 
and doubtless Big Business is right about it. But it is not good for humanity 
and it is not good for democracy. Those are things about which Labor is 
concerned, and so Labor and Business differ about the practice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

It was this same convention of business men that listened to the en- 
couraging and enlightened address delivered by Herbert Hoover and which 
was commented upon in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST last month. If 
Mr. Hoover’s address had been really understood by these “leading citizens” 
who are presumed by so many to be possessed of so much intelligence, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce would have buried its “open shop” 
policy and it would have ceased to regard Supreme Court decisions as a 
necessary bulwark. 

Two other industrial issues found the Chamber on the reactionary 
side. These were railroad legislation and workmen’s compensation. Just 
why the Chamber feels it necessary to go to the defense of great private insur- 
ance interests is not clear. When private insurance interests seek to retain 
their grip on the misfortunes of ill and injured workers they are in a field 
of operations that calls for no defense from any body of men whose outlook 
savors at all of progress and moral integrity. 

In certain undeveloped sections of the country the lives of buzzards 
are protected by law, but surely such protection is not necessary in the field 
of industry. 

As to railroad legislation, the Chamber of Commerce based its oppo- 
sitiom to the Barkley-Howell bill on misunderstanding. Its resolutions 
declare that the public was given no representation in the adjustment of 
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disputes under the terms of that bill, while the truth is that the board of last 
resort was entirely representative of the public, no persons engaged in rail- 
roading being eligible to appointment under the clearly stated provisions of 
the measure. 

When business—meaning industry and commerce—come to recognize 
the validity of Labor’s philosophy of industrial self-government and self- 
direction, it will not be necessary for business to bind itself in blindness and 
ignorance to the past. Nor will it be necessary for business to maintain the 
army of lobbyists that now infests the national capital and that infests 
every legislative hall to some degree. 

When the decisions of industry can be made openly and fearlessly by 
industry then those who are engaged in industry will find it not only possible, 
but necessary to pitch their thought on an entirely different mental and mora] 
plane. It will then be not only possible but necessary to abandon many of 
the devious practices of today. It will be possible, too, and necessary, to 
understand facts as they are and to cease torturing facts out of their true 
form to suit a fancied expediency. 

May there be a hastening of the day of understanding. 





What Americans think of the so-called ‘American plan” of mismanaging 
industry was shown in unmistakable fashion at the recent 
municipal election in San Jose, Calif. 

The issue was the ‘American plan” versus trade 
unionism and trade unionism won hands down, the “Ameri- 
can‘plan” taking a walloping from which it will be along time recovering. 

The Industrial Association, compesed of organized labor’s enemies in 
the California city, lines up solidly behind its candidate for city councilman. 
Labor and other elements opposed to the ‘“‘open shop’”’ alias the ‘“‘American 
plan,” actively supported the candidacy of William J. Bigger, member of 
Carpenters’ Union No. 316, of San Jose, and a consistent and aggressive trade 
unionist. Mr. Bigger was elected by a handsome majority. 

The San Jose election is said to have been the first in which the people 
of any community have had the opportunity to show their opinion of the 
so-called ‘“‘American plan.’’ The people showed no hesitancy in utterly 
repudiating the scheme and voting in favor of an American who stood four- 
square for American trade unionism and American standards of living. 

The foes of organized labor poured out money in a desperate effort to 
elect their candidate and thereby bolster up their cause. Scurrilous attacks 
were made on the Labor candidate in full page advertisements appearing in 
the daily press and lying statements affecting him were circulated at the 
eleventh hour of the campaign, in the hope that a sufficient number of votes 
could be swung to defeat Mr. Bigger. 

The result of the election was convincing proof of the sound common 
sense of the San Jose voters and of their ability to recognize falsehood and 
un-American principles. The high-sounding claims made for the “American 
plan’’ by its advocates had no influence on them, as they had seen with their 
own eyes the disastrous effects of the so-called ‘“‘plan.”’ 

For three years the decent, law-abiding citizens of San Jose had observed 


VOTERS REPU- 
DIATE UNION 
HATERS 
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the “American plan” in operation and they were heartily sick of the whole 
scheme. They had seen trade and business suffer during the attempt to 
make San Jose an “American plan’ city. What was worse, they had seen 
bitter hatred and soul-searing distrust stirred up in a community that believed 
in living in peace and harmony. 

Every result of the “open shoppers” campaign, camouflaged under the 
misleading name, ‘American plan,” had shown the citizens the futility and 
madness of the whole elaborate plot to disrupt organized labor. So it was 
no wonder that when the citizens were given the opportunity to express 
their sentiments, they struck hard against the iniquitous ‘American plan” 
and all its advocates. 

There is no doubt that the citizens of every American community where 
the ‘“‘American plan” has been tried would vote as did San Jose if given the 
chance of voting on the “plan.” Though at first persons may have been 
deceived by the specious platitudes and glittering generalities of the ‘‘American 
planners,’’ they are now fully cognizant of the meaning of the scheme and 
they will have none of it. Let the San Jose election be a warning to those 
misguided individuals who still think the American people can be persuaded 
to support an attack on American trade unionism and the principles for which 
it stands. 





The Fatigue Industrial Research Board of Great Britain has recently pub- 
lished a report entitled ‘““A Comparsion of Different Shift 


AGAIN THE Systems in the Glass Trade,” by E. Farmer, M. A. The 
scntiehes report is made under the authority of the British “Medical 


Research Council’”’ and is one of a number of reports issued 
by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board since 1920. 
In the book catalogue of His Majesty’s Stationary Office, there appears 


this legend: 
Medical Research Council. Report for the year 1922-1923. Committee of the 
Privy Council for Medical Research. 


The Research Board is evidently, therefore, a government body of 


standing. 
In the preface of the report, the Industrial Fatigue Research Board says: 
The present report tends to show that there is almost consistently an increase 
in the hourly rate of output (as well as a decrease in the amount of spoiled work) 
in the eight-hour shift as compared with the ten-hour shift. The effect on 
output of shifts of different length has already been investigated for the board 
by Dr. H. M. Vernon in the tin-plate (1) and steel (2) industries, where the con- 
ditions of work have many features in common with those in glass manufacture. 
In these investigations comparison was made between shifts of length other than 
ten and eight hours, but the same effect was apparent in nearly every instance, 
namely an increase in hourly output on the shorter shift as compared with the 
longer. Very similar conclusions have been reached by the Committee of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies which recently reported on the 12+ 
hour shift in continuous industries (3). 
In themselves, these increases are usually insufficient to compensate for 
the shorter hours worked, so that the total output per shift is generally less on 
the shorter than on the longer. In continuous processes of the kind concerned, 
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however, where production is maintained throughout the 24-hour cycle, hourly 
output rather than shift output is the more important factor. In such processes, 
the advantage clearly lies with the shorter shift, and in the particular instance 
dealt with in the present report, where previously to the adoption of the shorter 
shift the work was not carried on continuously but only during 20 hours out of 
the 24, this advantage becomes still more pronounced. 

In the summary at the conclusion of the report the Board says: 


Within the limits of the data obtained during this inquiry it is clear that 
the relative hourly efficiency in bottle blowing has been increased by shortening 
the hours of work, though this increase is in no case so great as to bring the 
output of the eight-hour shift to the level of the ten-hour shift. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the plant in factories employing the three shift system 
is being productively used for 24 hours per day, whereas in factories employing 
the two shift system it is only being productively used for 20 hours a day. From 
this it follows that the total output per day is greater with the three shift system 
than with the two shift system. 

These findings sustain the contentions long made by the American 
Federation of Labor and supported in America by numerous proofs in plants 
where records have been kept and studies made. 

Scientifically, the production advantages of the shorter work day are 
no longer open to question. But more important than production records 
are the records of increased human happiness, health, and general well- 
being, including intellectual growth and stimulation. 

The shorter work day is usually accompanied in its coming by improved 
working conditions. That educaional devlopment which leads to the one, 
naturally leads to the other in most cases. These taken together make for 
greater longevity, more sound health, a more wholesome and hopeful out- 
look on life, and better citizenship. 

The evidence now put forth by the Medical Research Council adds 
materially to the magnificent vindication of one of the greatest and most 
important contentions of the labor movement. Gradually, but surely, the 
gates open to a fairer chance for the toiling masses, a better life for them, 
and a consequent greater service to society by them. ‘The benefit and the 
glory of progress sheds its beneficent rays finally upon all people everywhere. 
No true measure of human progress can long confine its benefits to a few. 





All large employers do not believe in low wage scales. Those who do often 
make so much noise about their erroneous belief that the 
public is sometimes led to think that so-called ‘“‘captains 
of industry” are unanimous in favoring low wage rates. 

As a matter of fact, thinking employers know that highly paid labor 
is the most efficient and productive and the payment of high wages is good 
business policy. They also realize that high wages mean prosperity for 
industry and the nation. 

Gerard Swope, president of the great General Electric Company, recently 
declared in an interview that wages are the measure of a nation’s civilization 
and that high wages do not necessarily mean high costs. 

This is a truth that organized labor has been preaching for many years, 


MR. SWOPE SEES 
THE LIGHT 
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with the result that even large employers are coming around to its view- 
point. Evidently Mr. Swope is in full accord with Labor on this point, as 
he went on to say: 

“There is no reason why high earning power should not be combined 
with low manufacturing costs on the part of the employer. It seems to 
me that very often there is far too much attention given to methods of pro- 
duction. The so-called labor problem is an intensely human one and it must 
be solved on a human basis or not at all.” 

Continuing, Mr. Swope pointed out that reduction in costs opens a larger 
field for the manufacturer, a fact that has been frequently emphasized by 
Labor in pointing out the efficacy of high wages. 

“There is one effect of reducing costs by improving methods of manu- 
facture,” he said, “which curiously enough does not seem to be generally 
appreciated. When you reduce costs, prices may also be reduced and you 
are then able to reach another and much larger class of consumers.” 

Mr. Swope’s remarks indicate that the truisms taught by Labor are pene- 
trating the ranks of those who have believed that self-interest dictated oppo- 
sition to the payment of high wages. Other large employers have voiced 
similar sentiments in recent months. Thus organized labor is seeing its 
educational work bear fruit not only in the ranks of the workers, but also 
in the ranks of those who too often regard themselves as opponents of labor. 





Enemies of organized labor who profess to believe that employers and union 
labor can not cooperate in any line of human endeaver will 

gana find cold comfort in a recent statement by Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


SUCCEEDS ; ; : 
Discussing the cooperative shop plan, which, after a 


year’s successful trial in the Glenwood shops of the Baltimore & Ohio, was 
put into effect in the shops of the entire system, Mr. Willard said: 

“In the six weeks the plan has been in general operation in the forty-five 
shops of the system it has succeeded beyond our expectations. Experience 
has convinced me that the plan will succeed in a large way.” 

Mr. Willard’s statement was the plainest kind of an answer to those who 
have been seeking to create the impression that the B. & O. cooperative plan 
was not working. In a few words he effectually disposed of the misleading 
statements of the Gloomy Gusses and added the prediction that the plan will 
succeed on a large scale, even as it has succeeded on a smaller one. 

The B. & O. agreement is just the kind of cooperation that foes of union- 
ism have declared would never, never work. It gives unqualified recognition 
to the place of organized labor in industry and provides for the closest kind 
of contact between workers and management. Essentially, the agreement 
concedes that the bona fide unions are the real representatives of the workers 
and if there is to be cooperation, it must be through the real unions. The 
preamble of the agreement states the case as follows: 

“The. welfare of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and its employes is 
dependent on the service which the railroad renders the public. Improve- 
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ments in this service and economies in operating and maintenance expenses 
result chiefly from willing cooperation between the railroad management and 
the voluntary organizations of its employes. When the groups responsible 
for better service and greater efficiency share fairly in the benefits which 
follow their joint efforts improvements in the conduct of the railroad are 
greatly encouraged. The parties to this agreement recognize the foregoing 
principles and agree to be governed by them in their relations. 

The railroad unions have been just as pronounced as Mr. Willard in 
their expressions of satisfaction and hopefulness. 

The success of the Baltimore & Ohio plan is an augury of a better day 
in railroading and constitutes a knockout blow to the arguments of those 
who say that it is impossible for employers and organized labor to work in 
the closest cooperation. As such the plan deserves to be watched with the 
closest interest by all friends of »rogress and democracy in industry. 





CANNED CHILDHOOD 


By Sarau N. CLEGHORN 


Beneath the label “Oysters,”’ “‘Shiimps,” 
Or “Beans,” or “Peas,” or “‘Corn,”’ 

Is canned a pound of frolic missed 

Upon a summei morn: 
Lost fund and frolic, soldered tight 
Where no child finds them morn or night. 


A pound of health, a pound of strength, 
From ciadles snatched we find: 

A pound of young intelligence 

Robbed from a childish mind. 

Packed heie together, snugly fit 
Teresa’s eyesight, Tony’s wit. 


And wasted sunshine hete is canned, 
With wasted smells of flowers; 

The wasted sparkle of gieen fields 
Washed bright by early showers. 

And pleasant scampers nevei run, 

And shouts unheard in bieeze and sun. 


Yea, in the cans are voices hid 

Of little sons and daughters, 

That should be singing “London Bridge,” 
“I spy” and “Sally Wates,” 

“Where oats, peas, beans and barley grows 
*Tis you nor I nor nobody knows. 


Come buy, my fellow-countrymen! 
Canned childhood’s selling cheap, 

And what though little Jack should tire 
And fall too fast asleep? 

There’s work for little Marianne, 
Come buy sweet childhood by the can. 











Heading West 


CHESTER M. WRIGHT 
N SENEGAMBIA they don’t care who wins the great American classic next November, 


and no doubt they don’t even know that the contest preliminary to that event is even 


now at white heat. 


To the Indian philosopher four hundred years pass as but a short time. 


So, even 


if the first hundred years are the hardest, there’s enough of satisfaction, complacence 


and well-being to look forward to. 
Yes, we are to have an election. 


Soon it will be a past event. 


Those who are excited 


today will find their calmer moments. Oratory will subside. Burning issues will consume 


themselves. 


In the end rest and peace will return. The government at Washington 


will still live and all will be well with the world—at least as well as it is at present. 
The setting sun will find a country as serene and competent on the day after election 


as on any other day. 


But, meanwhile, the fight is on and those who neglect their opportunity to make it 
a good fight while it lasts fail in their duty and deserve the censure of all those who want 


a good fight or none at all. 
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As a Curtain Raiser 
Congress Went Home 


HE campaign could not get properly 
under way until Congress divested 
itself of its Washington habiliments 
and betook itself back to the home boroughs. 

Thus it came to pass that on a rainy 
day in early June the members held their final 
session in which evidently they forgot 
everything but their campaign speeches. 

Having brought about a precipitate 
and unpolished adjournment, the Hon. 
Peter Fencefixer bought himself a railroad 
ticket and began to prepare himself against 
that time 

When the rotten hustings shake 

In another month to his brazen les, 
as Mr. Tennyson had it. Ah yes, the 
Honorable Peter and his fellow cam- 
paigners will soon be “‘all things to all men,” 
as many faceted as a diamond, but not 
nearly so promising as to purity. 

Their jaws will snap at the evils of the 
future, while their records reek of partici- 
pation in the evils of the past. Somewhere 
in the outer spaces Long John Silver will 
turn an envious eye and shake a hateful 
wooden leg. 


The Bo’sun Pipes 

and the Tars All Sing 
T THIS hour there probably are 
more eager volunteer sailors ready 
to man the good old ship of state, 

sacrificing themselves heroically and with 


* * 


* 
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what dashing demeanor they can muster, 
than at any other time within the memory 
of man. 

And, full many of them, in the silences 
of their rooms, where there are no reporters, 
will sing in singles, doubles and close 
harmony quartets, that most appropriate 
old chanty which runs always to the refrain, 

Yo ho and a botile of rum, 
to say nothing of the line about 

Sixteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
the connotation of which in the present 
instance will not be lost upon a discerning 
audience. 

But, whatever may be the desires of 
Robert Marion LaFollette, that stormy 
petrel of the political seas, the dead man 
on whose recumbent and feebly protesting 
chest the sixteen are to sit in noisy cele- 
bration will not be the Hon. Albert Fall. 
It will, more likely, be a purely metaphorical 
dead man. 

Senator LaFollette, himself, however, 
may be expected to rally his protesting 
oarsmen, not merely to sit on the chest of 
Albert, but to romp all over it, to camp on 
it, to make of it a veritable stamping 
ground. 


* * * 


Sail On, 
Oh, Ship of State! 

UT to get back to our volunteers. 
They range all the way from good to 
bad, through the various stages of in- 

different qualifications. Some want the job 
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for the sake of the job, some for the sake of 
the prestige, some for the good of the party, 
some for the good of the machine, some for 
the good of their friends and some for the 
good of the ship. 

Anyhow, there'll be no lack of a crew 
when the “signing on’’ is all finished next 
November. And they’ll stick—goodness, 
how they'll stick. 

Even if the craft should get ablaze they’d 
stick. There would be no chance for a 
youthful hero to balance himself dra- 
matically on the blistering deck from 
whence all but he had made their get-away. 
Not much! These are all heroes. 

All in all, we are confronted with rol- 
licking, frolicking volunteers, ready to board 
‘er with rousing cheers: orating, gyrating 
volunteers, some of ’em swabs and some 
of ’em steers; but all such gallant volunteers. 

So a song and a hail for the ship of state, 
with a crew so ready to help mould fate. 
Yo ho, but no bottle of oil. Volunteers with 
declarations and resounding proclamations, 
hasten forward to assure us, yes, even to 
abjure us, they’ll accept the state’s emolu- 
ment for toil; with their surcharged excla- 
mations, their perfervid perorations, they 
lay bare their great ambition to serve with- 
out condition, to defend, cost what it may, 
their native soil. 

It’s a great day, friends and fellows. 
E’en the frigid Mellon mellows, and the 
ringing rafters ring like bells in tune. We're 
excited, but united, and determined as a 
bumble bee in June, that early in Novem- 
ber, the date let’s all remember, our good 
ship shall weigh her anchor, and with gently 
flapping spanker, sail away with a selection, 
the results of our election, which we hope 
will be no worser than the cabin boy and 
purser that we’ve had since that November 
when the last poor dying ember of our judg- 
ment left us muddled, and so hopelessly 
befuddled, that we left the ship of state to 
the happenstance of fate, caring naught what 
piper called the tune. 


* * *x 


Congress Was a Little 
Flock of Strangelings. 


HE effects of the anaesthetic having 

seemingly passed, let us return to 

lucid discourse, if one may discourse 
lucidly about a subject as discouraging as 
the recent congress. 
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The campaign in which we now find our- 
selves has for its inescapable prelude the 
congress which adjourned just before Mr. 
Coolidge was nominated so precisely and 
methodically at Cleveland. 

The congress drew three presidential 
vetoes and a lot of frosty New England 
condemnation from the White House. There 
wasn’t very much to the credit of either 
congress or the White House in these vetoes 
and the less either of them tries to make 
capital of them the better for both. 

The most finished piece of business the 
recent congress did was to bring the tu- 
multous wave of anti-oil indignation down 
from its towering heights, in easy stages 
until it died out at the finish with scarcely 
a lapping ripple on the adjacent pebbles. 

That was a diminuendo performance of 
finish and finesse. It will long stand in 
exemplification of the mastery of the Old 
Guard. There is temptation to set it down 
as a striking proof of the supremacy of 
mind over matter. 

It is doubtful if there came out of that 
congress one constructive act inspired from 
within its own ranks, if the immigration bill 
is excepted; and that need be excepted only 
in part. 

In its closing hours it made such unseemly 
haste that legislation affecting thousands of 
wage earners was left in a state of disrepair 
and wreckage that almost beggars descrip- 
tion. If these be statesmen, give us car- 
penters and bricklayers! 


* * * 


Gather at the Derrick 
Boys, Oil’s Well! 


N THE closing hours of the session, as 
| has been noted, the Walsh report was 

frozen out. Perhaps it’s just as well, 
for it wasn’t the kind of report to stir,the 
blood; nor yet the kind of report to bestir 
in the hearts of the citizenry any great hope 
in a better deal for the future. 

Senator Walsh, who had been prosecutor 
during the hearings, turned judge in writing 
the report. And Judge Walsh seemed to 
find that a lot of the testimony that Prose- 
cutor Walsh had dug up and flung far and 
wide wasn’t really much good after all. 

There were some splendid recommenda- 
tions as to policy, however. It is recom- 
mended that no more oil lands be leased: It 
is whispered in the whispering chambers 
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that this recommendation is equivalent to 
recommending that the barn be locked after 
the horse is stolen. But let us not be 
hypercritical. It all helps the locksmiths 
who are trying so hard to get along. 

Mr. Fall gets a good sound drubbing, but 
Judge Walsh has only comparatively mild 
comment on the doings of Assistant Secre- 
tary Roosevelt and on the doings of Daugh- 
erty and Denby. President Coolidge asked 
Daugherty to get out of the cabinet and 
Denby didn’t wait to be asked. Both, if 
they had waited, would find but little in the 
Walsh report to make necessary their 
resignations. 

The simple, solemn trutb is that the Walsh 
report is a flat fizzle. It doesn’t sound like 
Walsh and some of our best-known ex- 
cabinet members have a perfect right to 
claim a vindication at the hands of the 
enemy. 

Thus does the fearful tempest lose its 
fury and the heavy clouds their portent. 
And the padded stand-patter-patter of the 
reactionary newspapers whispers multitu- 
dinous muffled exultations. 
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Galloping Dominoes, 
Do Your Duty! 


Ss WE approach the heat of the battle 
which ends in the hour of decision 
next November. 

As matters stand the whole thing seems 
a gamble—a case of getting what the gal- 
loping dominoes deign to mete out to our 
waiting hands. 

Baby may get a new pair of shoes, or 
baby may lose the shoes it already has. 

If the fates are kind we shall win; if not, 
we shall lose. Trite, sirs, but true. Per- 
haps another way to say it would be, if 
Demos keeps cool there will be a winning; 
but if Demos goes on a jamboree, there will 
be no light in the window that night. 


The path of duty leads but to the polls, 
but what power is there in heaven or earth 
to make stubborn humanity partake of 
duty’s drink once within the shrouded 
secrecy of those curtained stalls? As the 
cubes roll to rest, so goes the answer to the 
great interrogation. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1924 


July , Chicago, Ill., International Broom 
and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July * , American Federation of 
Teachers. 

July 1-10, Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July 8-18, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 14-21, New York City, Piano, Organ and 

usical Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America. 


July 15-20, 
Protective 





, Retail Clerks International 

tion. 

July 21-27, Boston, Mass., International Plate 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union of North America. 

July 21-26, Atlanta, Ga., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 6-11, Chicago, Il!., International, Brother 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

August 11-16, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

August 18-23, Los Angeies, Calif., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

August 25-30, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

September 1-14, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union. 


September 8, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. 

September 8-15, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 8-13, Detroit, Mich., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 8-15, St. Louis, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

September 8-18, Montreal, Canada, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. 

September 8-18, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers. 

September 8-22, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 9-19, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 

September 12-16, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 15, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists 

September 15-22, 
Clay Workers of America. 

October 7-10, ——————, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


United 


| United Brick and 








Book Reviews 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS OF INTEREST TO WORKERS 


tle In no field is there more important new information than in the field 
on of science. Changes and additions to scientific facts and new understanding 
of the laws of nature make necessary revisions in our understanding of life 

ry and work. 
In the past few years has come a new physics, based upon a new under- 
standing of matter. Physicists have broken down the traditional differences 


or between matter and energy. Atoms no longer are considered indivisible 
units. A number of scientists have been investigating “the interior of the 
atom.” This led to “the most important generalization in the history of 
chemistry since Mendeleef’s Periodic Law,” the idea that the chemical 












































if properties of an element depend upon the number of free charges of positive 
g: electricity upon its nucleus. This shows us that there are ninety-two 
‘il possible elements from hydrogen, the lightest, to uranium, the heaviest, and 


they are now all known but four. 
In our new physics the atom is a miniature solar system with a nucleus 


s, of positive electricity about which particles of negative electricity revolve 
- with the characteristic speed of electricity. 

: In this strangely new world the physicists have given us, creative 
d chemists have been improving upon Nature’s work and giving many new 
~ kinds of materials. From coal chemists have derived a bewildering array 
of bi-products trying to waste nothing. From cellulose they have given us 


paper, materials for compounding dynamite, collodion, artificial silk, lace 
and cotton and various kinds of artificial leather. Chemical warfare research 
has given us chlorine gas which kills or cures divers respiratory ills, according 
to the quantity. 

This scientific information constitutes really important news. ‘Too 
often it is not available to general readers because scientists usually speak 
in the technical terms of their work. The Century Company has, however, 
il been publishing a number of books, written by those who can speak with 
. authority in their particular field, which open to all the tremendous changes 
in the realm of science. 

Trade unionists who wish to keep informed will find in these books, 





J written in a simple, charming style giving in concise form, facts necessary 
to understand our industrial civilization. ‘ 
\f Creative Chemistry, by Edwin E. Slosson, director of Science Service, 
a chemist who can also create real literature, contains chapters on 
; Three Periods of Progress 
Nitrogen 
1 Feeding the Soil 
i Coal-Tar Colors 
Synthetic Perfumes and Flavors 
i Cellulose 
Synthetic Plastics 
; The Race for Rubber 


The Rival Sugars 

What Comes From Corn 

Solidified Sunshine 

Fighting With Fumes 

Products of the Electric Furnace 
Metals, Old and New, 


and reading references. 
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“Chats on Science” by Edwin E. Slosson, contains eighty-five short 
sections which tell in a way that arrests attention and stirs imagination, 
science news that all can understand. It contains the salient points of 
Einstein’s theory (Einstein whom J. S. Haldane called the greatest Jew since 
Christ); the singing crystal; new light on the origin of life; Faraday’s razors; 
how atoms are built, women as chemists, Betelgeuse, soda-water, an inventory 
of energy—these titles indicate the wide sweep of the subjects presented. 
In no other book could the general reader find such dependable and important 
information that can be read for entertainment as well as for educational 
purposes. 

The A. B. C. of the Atom by Bertrand Russell will serve those who 
wish to know still more about electrons. 

Lead—a Precious Metal—by O. C. Horn is a most illuminating account 
of the many services of that metal. Lead used in paint, in building con- 
struction, in solders, in printing, in chemical industries, in ammunition, 
in musical instruments, in glass, pottery, enamels, in rubber, lead essential 
to automobiles, to electrical systems—this assemblage of services gives the 
worker who uses lead a new concept of the material. 





A NEW GILLETTE MESSAGE 


THE PEOPLE’S CORPORATION, by King C. Gillette, Boni & Liveright, 
New York City 

Having for a long period of years taken advantage of our “acquisitive 
system” to sell to people an invention at about five times the price at which 
his “‘safety” is selling without patent privileges, Mr. Gillette has capitalized 
his experiences in the form of a business reorganization and is trying to sell 
that to the world. His first-hand knowledge is manifest in the powerful 
indictment he makes of present industrial wastes. He tells us, “The point 
is that the profit system sets its highest value on the acquisitive instinct 
and mankind is thereby the loser.” 

He figures the idlers on the payroll of industry: 

What do the figures show? Income in the United States in the form of dividends, 
profits, interest, and business savings for all industries, amounted in 1918 to more than 
twenty-seven billion dollars, or nearly half the total output of these industries, which 
was a little over sixty billions. That is, out of every dollar’s worth of goods produced 
fifty-five cents goes to labor, and forty-five cents to shareholders, owners, and investors, 
who in most cases have contributed no labor whatever to the earning of that dollar. 
When we spend a dollar, we pay fifty-five cents to labor, and forty-five cents in the 
form of a tax to non-producers. 


Then he figures those engaged in the following occupations which he 

calls superfluous: 

Bankers, brokers and money lenders, clerks in stores, commercial travelers, decora- 
tors, drapers and window dressers, floorwalkers, foremen and overseers, inspectors, 
gaugers and samplers, proprietors, officials, and managers in warehouses, etc., retail 
dealers, salesmen and saleswomen, wholesale dealers, exporters, and importers, insurance 
agents and officials. 

The 1920 census tells us that there are, in this country, 122,519 lawyers, judges, 
and justices. It can not be denied that they run a part of our plant, and quite a large 
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part, too. But we should miss none of the physical necessities of life and none of the 
intellectual or artistic delights if the whole crew sank tomorrow to the bottom of the 
sea. In short, they are non-productive. If we add their number to the 3,552,952 non- 
producers, we should get a total of 3,675,471. It is the writer’s belief that lawyers 
and judges, as well as nearly everybody engaged in the industry of government, are 
needed only because the profit system develops the acquisitive impulse to such an 
extent as to tempt men to crime and to lead them into tiresome lawsuits for the acquisition 
or defense of property. 


Inefficiency in the government he presents thus: 


Among the government departments, those engaged in actual government are, 
for the most part, busy protecting property and are a non-productive, dead-weight load 
which our payroll must carry. On the other hand, the Department of Agriculture or 
the Department of the Interior does really valuable research and administrative work 
and makes us all richer for its efforts. The Post Office, of course, renders an invaluable 
service with real efficiency. The Department of Justice, we have seen is absolutely 
non-productive. The Department of Labor spends its time investigating industrial 
conditions which need investigation solely because the profit system tempts employers 
to drive their workers too hard, to pay them too little, and to expose them to fatigue, 
disease, and accident. (To be sure, the Immigration Bureau of the Department of 
Labor is a productive part of the world factory.) The State Departments of Labor 
maintain inspectors as well as research divisions, but inspectors, again, would be 
unnecessary, were it the concern of the employer to protect the worker and to serve the 
public, as it is the concern of the government official who inspects plants. 

The Department of Commerce spends most of its.time on a non-productive industry. 
To be sure, some of its work facilitates transportation, though a great deal of it goes 
into avoiding disputes which arise only because their railroads or some other industry 
consider their own gain before public welfare. No one can consider the Department of 
War or the Department of the Navy as productive. Destructive would be a fitter word. 


Following his indictment Mr. Gillette makes a motion that we, the 
producing people of the United States, form a People’s Corporation: 


Constitution 


First: The People’s Corporation shall have plenary power and its functions shall 
be exercised by, and be vested in, a People’s Corporate Congress, composed of quali- 
fied representatives from associate units of the People’s Corporation, as provided by by- 
laws to be enacted by such corporate Congress. 

Second: All property and wealth of the world in individual or corporate owner- 
ship shall be acquired by purchase, and thereafter belong collectively to the people 
theieof; and no individual or association of individuals, as such, shall own or possess 
in his, her, or their individual right, exclusive title to anything of value, other than 
movable personal effects and credits of labor units with the corporation, with which to 
purchase from the corporation the products and services to meet individual needs 
and desires. 

Third: The control of all property, industry, and production shall be vested in the 
People’s Corporation. 

Fourth: The use of the property of the world and its products shall be on a basis 
of equal 1ight and privilege to all peoples. 

Fifth: The People’s Corporation shall be the only employe: of labor and the only 
owner and seller of products. 


Mr. Gillette outlines specific promises of revolutions that may be ex- 
pected from his plan—just the sort of things that lovers of humanity want 
to see happen. But he fails to even suggest the technology for reaching 
those goals. He fails completely to take into account the problems of man- 
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agement necessary to achieve any desired result in production. His plan 
proposes no essentially new principle. In credit and finance, Charles Fer- 
guson makes much more concrete proposals. A group of engineers is prac- 
ticing much that is necessary to give the “People’s Corporation’ even a 
breath of life. 

Mr. Gillette’s ‘People’s Corporation” is a contribution to economic 
literature analyzing the defects of business organization. 





MR. BARNES SEES A GOOD WORLD. 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS; By Julius H. Barnes. Country 


Life Press, Doubleday Page & Co. 

Mr. Barnes has written a book which is largely an exultation over the 
achievements of American business. One can read the book, which is exceed- 
ingly readable, and go along with Mr. Barnes in almost all of what he has 
to say. He devotes much space to facts and figures and with them there is 
no quarrel. Nor, in the main, is there any dispute with his philosophizing 
paragraphs. 

But Mr. Barnes wrote in an exultant mood—a mood conducive to pos- 
sible forgetfulness of certain considerations which do not add to the roseate 
picture. 

He is energetically opposed to state domination of industry—and so is 
Labor. But Mr. Barnes, holding that industry must be left largely free 
from state domination, does not make it clear that “industry’”’ includes 
labor and that in the industrial self-control that must come Labor must 
help make the decisions. 

Mr. Barnes may have it in his mind that Labor must function fully 
in the development of industrial order, and he has said many things which 
lead to that conclusion. He might have made it clearer in his book. 

But the book is, nevertheless, a valuable contribution to the literature 
of industrial self-government, a strong force in the growing condemnation of 
stateism. The pages recounting American industrial achievement are pages 
in which all Americans may join with pride. The pages that tell about the 
growing material well-being of our people are fine pages. But it should be 
remembered that when wage earners seek to improve their wage standards 
they are simply trying to get into those pages, to take their place in the 
picture of a happy people, making all manner of good things, and using 
them. 





Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm.— Emerson. 





Next to the originator of a good sentence is the first quoter of it.— 
Emerson. 
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Report of the Legislative Committee 


HE adjournment of congress June 7 
T was a great setback for labor legis- 

lation. The big stick of the ad- 
ministration forces forced the adjournment 
for political reasons while much remedial 
legislation was nearing final action. 


The 286,000 postal employes, over half 
the number of employes of the- United 
States government, were denied an increase 
in wages through a veto by the president. 
The bill had passed the House by a vote of 
361 to 6 and the Senate 73 to 3. Im- 
mediately after the veto message was sent 
to congress in the closing hours of the 
session orders. were given that under no 
circumstances should a vote be permitted 
to pass the bill over the veto. The vote by 
which the bill was passed was so over- 
whelmingly favorable that it was well 
understood by everyone that should a vote 
have been taken the veto would not have 
been sustained and after July 1 the postal 
employes would have received something 
more like an adequate wage than is now paid. 
The president declared in his veto that the 
postal employes were not entitled to an 
increase. 

Labor has always contended that the 
postal department was created for service 
and not for profit. Postmasters general, 
however, for political purposes continually 
make changes which decreases the receipts. 
For instance, newspapers were recently 
given first-class treatment which would 
increase the cost of handling that class of 
mail. It can readily be understood why 
this was done, especially in the face of the 
presidential campaign. While labor enters 
no protest to this change still it insists that 
it should not be paid out of the pockets of 
the postal employes. Changes made in 
the parcel post rates by postmasters general 
also have added to the cost of the mail 
service. Under the law the postmaster 
general with the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can change parcel 
post rates. Postmaster General Burleson 
made five changes during his term of office. 
It is claimed by the postal employes that if 
no changes had been made in the parcel 
post rates, the benefits of which are mostly 
“ay by mail order houses, there would 

a surplus of many millions of dollars 
instead of a small deficit as in the past year. 


Postal employes should not be required 
to work for less wages than would support 
them and their dependents comfortably in 
order that mail order houses, newspapers 
and other influential industries may profit. 
There is no doubt that congress would 
have passed the postal wage bill over the 
veto of the president. 

Two most important acts of congress 
were the passage of the immigration bill 
and the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States for the 
protection of children. 

The Howell-Barkley bill is on the calendar 
and will be taken up at the next session. 
While under consideration in the House, 
Representative Barkley, who introduced it, 
bitterly denounced those who were throwing 
obstacles in the way of its passage. 

Labor has no fault to find with the rank 
and file of congress. It was the leaders of 
congress and the administration that con- 
tinually hampered the struggle for remedial 
legislation. The farmers were dealt a 
deadly blow by these same influences. It 
is hoped that every member of congress 
who fought for remedial legislation will be 
returned to the next congress and in 
addition a sufficient number that will 
indeed make congress truly representative 
of the American people. 


Immigration 


After most strenuous opposition of the 
executive department of our government 
and the government of Japan and certain 
nations of Europe, the immigration bill, 
which will bring great relief to the people 
of our country, became a law. It provides 
that only 2 per cent of any nationality 
based on the number of foreign born resi- 
dents of that nationality in this country in 
1890 shall be admitted as immigrants. 
Aliens ineligible to citizenship are pro- 
hibited from entering the country. A non- 
quota class is provided for which will 
permit the wives of foreign born citizens 
and their unmarried children under eighteen 
years of age to come into the country 
outside of the 2 per cent quota. 

The sentiment in favor of limiting immi- 
gration was so pronounced that it can be 
safely stated that members of congress 
have awakened to the dangers of too much 
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immigration. Labor would like to have 
immigration completely restricted for a 
term of years. But at this time it was 
found impossible to secure such a law 
owing to the great opposition of many 
unfair employers’ associations. 

While the new immigration law is not all 
that is desired by labor it was approved for 
the reasons given. The necessity for such 
legislation is becoming more evident every 
day. The official reports of the Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor 
show that unemployment is increasing in 
all parts of the country. The immigration 
bill passed the house by a vote of 323 to 
71 and the senate 62 to 8. It was feared 
that the president would veto the bill, 
but it was clearly established that if he 
had done so it would have been passed 
over the veto. Members of congress say 


this explains the failure to veto the bill, 


Child Labor 


Not only labor but all outstanding 
citizens of the United States can be con- 
gratulated on the passage of the proposed 
amendment to the constitution providing 
for the protection of children. It is not 
necessary that the president shall sign the 
joint resolution. It now goes to the various 
states for ratification. The proposed 
amendment is as follows: 

SecTion 1. The congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 

Src. 2. The power of the several states is unim- 
paired by this article except that the operation 
of state laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted 
by the congress. 


The resolution passed the house by a 
vote of 297 to 69 and the senate by 61 to 
23. Success for the proposed amendment 
can be credited to the Permanent Con- 
ference for the Abolition of Child Labor, 
of which President Gompers is chairman. 
Immediately after the last child labor law 
was declared unconstitutional President 
Gompers called into conference repre- 
sentatives of seventeen organizations of 
women and men to agree upon the form 
of an amendment. This was introduced 
in the senate by Senator McCormick 
and in the house by Representative Foster. 
The judiciary committees of both houses 
reported the bill favorably in the sixty- 


seventh congress but too late to be acted 
upon before adjournment. On the opening 
of the sixty-eighth congress the bills were 
reintroduced in a different form, approved 
by the committees, reported to both houses 
and passed. The future of the United 
States is wrapped up in the success of the 
child labor amendment owing to the 
fact that there are states that have been 
backward in protecting child life. The 
same opposition will be met in the states 
as labor met in the congress, but it is 
hoped that the evils of child labor will 
convince the states that the amendment 
must be ratified. 

One of the objections to the proposed 
amendment is the provision that “congress 
shall have the power to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age.” A great play is being made 
upon the eighteen year provision. This 
is subterfuge of the trickiest character. 
Congress, if the amendment is ratified, is 
empowered to prohibit the labor of children 
under a certain age. It then has power to 
limit or regulate the labor of persons between 
the prohibitive age and eighteen years. 
But those who would defeat the measure in 
the interest of greedy employers try to 
make it appear that children under eighteen 
will not be permitted to work. The word 
“persons” was used in the amendment 
because authorities disagreed as to the 
meaning of the word “children.” 


Railroad Labor Bill 


S. 2646, by Senator Howell of Nebraska, 
and H, R. 7358, by Representative Barkley 
of Kentucky, to abolish the railroad labor 
board and in its place set up a system of 
voluntary negotiation between the railroad 
managers and their employes in all crafts in 
the industry, was temporarily withdrawn. 
A commission of mediation and conciliation 
representing the government and provisions 
for voluntary arbitration when agreements 
can not be reached by conferences or through 
the efforts of the government conciliators 
are provided for; also for boards of adjust- 
ment to take up the disputes that might 
arise. Hearings were held before a sub- 
committee of the senate committee on 
interstate commerce. This committee re- 
ported the bill favorably to the full com- 
mittee, which approved of its findings and 
reported the bill to the senate. 
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In the meantime the committee on inter- 
state commerce of the house refused to 
hold any hearings. A committee headed 
by President Gompers, on which were 
representatives of all railroad crafts, called 
upon Chairman Winslow and asked for 
hearings on the bill. They were curtly 
told that there would be no _ hearings. 
Applying the new rule that was adopted 
at the organization of the house, the repre- 
sentatives of railroad labor and of the 
American Federation of Labor secured 
sufficient signatures to take the bill out of 
the hands of the interstate commerce 
committee and on motion of Mr. Barkley 
congress voted for its immediate con- 
sideration. The speaker of the house 
ruled that this bill under the status it was 
brought into the house could only be 
considered on “suspension days.” 

Suspension days are the first and third 
Mondays of each month. The bill came 
up for consideration and the administration 
leaders, taking advantage of the rule, 
initiated a filibuster that precluded its 
consideration. The filibuster was con- 
tinued on the next suspension day and no 
action followed. The third suspension day 
was on the Monday preceding the adjourn- 
ment of congress. Many other measures 
of importance that could be considered on 
suspension day were blocked by the fili- 
buster on the Barkley bill. Representative 
Barkley, assured that it was intended to 
continue the filibuster and thus kill the bill, 
temporarily withdrew it. The majority in 
the house had indicated a determination 
to pass the measure, but the leaders of the 
majority adopting the tactics of a minority, 
refused to permit the bill to receive adquate 
consideration or to come to a vote. 


Corruption in Government 


After congress opened in December and 
until adjournment there was hardly a day 
that some form of law violation was not 
uncovered by committees of congress. 
The Teapot Dome and other oil scandals, 
corruption in the Department of Justice, 
the payment of great sums of money to 
permit violators of the law to escape 
justice and the many charges brought to 
light against war profiteers were only a 
few of the many evidences unearthed of the 
deterioration of the government. 

In the absence of Chairman Lenroot of 


the Investigating Committee, Senator Ladd 
made a report on the oil scandals which 
Senator Walsh desired to have considered 
by the senate. Senator Spencer started a 
filibuster against consideration and was 
successful in preventing any action. The 
comurittees of investigation of all these 
various charges against government officials 
and others were appointed by the dominant 
party in congress and the majority of 
each committee were members of that 
party. Nevertheless the leaders prevented 
the report coming before the senate. 

During an investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and Attorney General 
Daugherty a “back fire’ was started against 
Senator Wheeler in Montana where he was 
indicted on an alleged charge that he had 
received compensation for acting as at- 
torney for a client before a government 
department. Senator Borah was appointed 
chairman of the committee to investigate 
the indictment and after many hearings 
made a report completely exonerating 
Senator Wheeler from the charges made in 
the indictment against him. 

Recognition of Russia 

Senator Borah submitted a resolution 
to the senate early in the session which 
provided for the recognition of the Russian 
government. Hearings were held and a 
great mass of evidence tending to show that 
it would be dangerous to recognize Russia 
were submitted by many witnesses and 
by the State Department. President 
Gompers was prepared to show that the 
soviet government of Russia was conducting 
a campaign in the United States to over- 
throw the government, and preliminary 
thereto the American Federation of Labor 
was to be destroyed. For some reason 
the hearings were postponed indefinitely. 
The evidence, however, was so conclusive 
that it is not believed that anyone will 
have the temerity to advocate the recog- 
nition of the soviet government of Russia. 


Volstead Act 


Fifty-seven bills were introduced in con- 
gress providing for the manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of beer of 2.75 per cent 
alcoholic content. President Gompers ap- 
peared before the judiciary committee 
and urged the passage of such a measure. 
He contended that since the Volstead act 
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had gone into effect the country had become 
a whiskey drinking nation. If the citizens 
of our country were permitted to obtain 
wholesome beer of the alcoholic content 
mentioned, he declared, it would make us a 
nation of beer drinkers instead of whiskey 
drinkers. He contended that 2.75 per 
cent beer was non-intoxicating, non-in- 
jurious and would drive the bootleggers 
out of business. No action was taken 
on any of the bills. 


Employers’ Liability—Longshoremen. 


Laws have been enacted by former con- 
gresses intended to bring the longshoremen 
in the ports of this country under the 
compensation laws of the states or 
under the amended employers’ liability 
laws as they apply to railroad men engaged 
in interstate commerce and sailors on 
ships under United States registry. In 
each instance flaws were found in the laws 
and the courts decided that men unloading 
ships, who worked partly on shipboard and 
partly on shore, did not come under any of 
these laws. As a result longshoremen of 
this country are left practically unprotected 
either by compensation laws or liability laws 
in cases of injury in the course of their employ- 
ment. The common law defenses—assumption 
of risk, contributory negligence, waiver of 
rights and fellow servant—still apply and one 
of those defenses can always be invoked to 
absolve the company from any financial 
responsibility. Congressman Peter F. Tague 
of Massachusetts, at the request of the 
longshoremen and the American Federation 
of Labor, introduced a bill (H. R. 9723) 
to amend the federal employers’ liability 
laws so as to eliminate the common law 
defenses. Provisions are made in the bill 
by which the longshoremen individually 
or through their organization can enter 
into voluntary agreements with their em- 
ployers that will provide the equivalent of 
workmen’s compensation as in effect in 
other callings. Senator Pepper has pre- 
pared a similar measure to be introduced 
in the senate at the reconvening of congress. 


Alaskan Fisheries Bill 


A bill was introduced in the house 
by Representative White of Maine intended 
to justify by law the action of the bureau of 
fisheries of the Department of Commerce in 
giving exclusive fishing rights to certain 


fish canners in waters proximate to the 
Alaskan Coast. In the committee it was 
pointed out by Delegate Sutherland of 
Alaska, by representatives of the fishermen’s 
unions of the Pacific Coast, by representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the seamen’s union that the result 
of the executive order issued by the bureau 
of fisheries of the Department of Commerce 
had driven native fishermen from their 
vocations and had placed the industry 
entirely in the hands of the canners who 
were exploiting the waters for their own 
profit. The bill was changed in committee 
by making it possible for the bureau of 
fisheries to issue orders calculated to con- 
serve the Alaskan fisheries by shortening 
the seasons and defining the methods of 
taking fish, but the bureau was instructed 
to make all rules apply to all fishermen; 
that is, no certain companies to be per- 
mitted privileges on the fishing grounds 
above any other. In this form it was 
enacted by congress and has been signed 
by the president. The law will be bene- 
ficial to the real fishermen of Alaska. 
It was bitterly fought by the representatives 
of the canners. 


Department of Education 


The Sterling-Reed bill, providing for the 
creation of a department of education 
failed to received favorable consideration 
by the committees of either house. It is 
understood that the opposition to a depart- 
ment of education comes from the adminis- 
tration, which has approved of a plan to 
create a department of “education and 
relief.” It also is proposed to take from 
the Department of Labor the woman's 
and children’s bureau. Labor has entered 
objections to the taking of these two bureaus 
from the Department of Labor. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Fitzgerald workmen’s compensation 
bill was reported to the house by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and its 
passage recommended. It was found im- 
possible, however, to secure a rule to admit 
of a vote upon it before the adjournment 
of congress. The insurance companies 
made a most strenuous campaign against 
the bill but it is believed the opposition will 
fail in defeating the measure. The Under- 
hill bill, which that representative hoped to 
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substitute for the Fitzgerald bill, was 
written in the interest of insurance com- 
panies. The opposition was backed by 
political bosses who were connected with 
surety companies that were interested in 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor did everything within reason to 
have this bill passed and it is hoped that 
success will come in the next session of the 
sixty-eighth congress. 


Conscription of Labor and Profits 


H. J. Res. 128, by Representative Mc- 
Swain of South Carolina was favorably 
reported to the house May 15. It is en- 
titled “to promote peace and to equalize 
the burdens and to minify the profits of 
war.” It proposes that a commission be 
appointed by the president of the United 
States to work out and enact ivto law 
“such provisions and policies to be pursued 
when the war shall come as shall empower 
the president immediately to mobilize 
all the resources of the country.” 


Sedition 


Every session of congress some one 
introduces a bill which ostensibly is to 
punish those who have tried to overthrow 
the government but which in fact is in- 
tended for another purpose entirely. Just 
in the closing days of congress Repre- 
sentative McLeod of Michigan introduced 


a bill “to prohibit and punish certain 
seditious acts against the government of 
the United States and prohibit the use of 
the mails for the purpose of promoting 

such acts.’’ It provides among other things 
that “it shall be unlawful to advise or advo- 
cate a change in the form of government or 
the constitution of the United States or 
resistance to the authority thereof by force 
or violence or by physical injury to persons 
or property.” If a loyal American citizen 
advocates a change in the constitution of 
the United States and attempts to secure it 
by moral force he will be guilty of sedition 
if the bill becomes a law. 


Lincoln Day 


Bills were introduced in both the senate 
and house favoring the making of February 
12, Lincoln Day, a legal holiday in honor 
of the anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. The bill was reported favorably 
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in the house, but no action was taken upon 
it in the senate. The bill will be pressed 
in the next session. 


Teachers’ Salary Bill 


H. R. 6721 by Representative Keller of 
Minnesota providing for an increase in 
wages for teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia became a law. Congress, however, 
failed to appropriate funds for the purpose. 
The teachers will also lose the $20 a month 
which has heretofore been paid as a bonus. 
However, as there is sufficient money 
available it is understood that the increases 
will be granted. The deficiency bill also 
carried $5,000 for the payment of annuities 
to school teachers. Whether the govern- 
ment will pay this under the same con- 
ditions as they do the bonus is a question. 

Poitical Contributions 

Several bills were introduced to prevent 
the donating of large sums of money to 
political parties or candidates. None of 
them succeeded in being passed by both 
houses, although several passed one house 
either as a rider or as a bill but were killed 
in the other. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

The bill providing for the rehabilitation 
of persons injured in industry, agriculture 
and commerce passed congress and was 
signed by the president June 5, 1924. 
The law was extended to 1930. The 
sum of $1,000,000 a year for the last three 
years was appropriated to be allotted 
to the states in the proportion which their 
population bears to the total population 
in the United States, not including the 
territories, outlying ions and the 
District of Columbia. The allotment for 
each state shafl not be less than $5,000 
for any fiscal year. For the years 1925, 
1926 and 1927 the sum of $34,000, or so 
much thereof as may be needed was ap- 
propriated for the purpose of providing the 
minimum allotment to the states. 


Occupational Diseases 


H. R. 7041, by Representative Vaile of 
Colorado, passed congress and was signed 
by the president, June 5. It is known as 
public No. 196. It provides that the 
workmen’s compensation commission shall 
pay compensation to persons suffering from 
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occupational diseases. Comptroller General 
McCarl had decided that this could not be 
done. It was therefore necessary to pass 
the law. 


Steel Railroad Cars 


Senator Robertson’s bill for the protection 
of persons employed on railroad baggage 
and express cars passed the senate May 22. 
It provides that all such cars shall be 
constructed of steel. This will come up 
for action in the house next winter. 


Philippine Independence 


H. R. 8556, by Representative Fair- 
field of Indiana, with amendments, was 
reported to the house May 10 and recom- 
mended for passage. Three bills pertaining 
to Philippine independence were introduced 
in the senate but no action was taken on 
them by the committee having them under 
consideration. 


Porto Rico 


Bills providing for civil government for 
Porto Rico failed of passage although 
hearings were held by the house committee 
on insular affairs. It is believed, however, 
that sentiment favors giving Porto Rico 
civil government and that in the next ses- 
sion such legislation will be enacted. Mr. 
Santiago Iglesias, president of the Porto 
Rico Federation of Labor and a member 
of the Porto Rican senate, appeared before 





the committee and urged the passage of the 
civil government bill. President Gompers 
wrote a strong letter to the chairman of the 
committee urging a change in the organic 
law for Porto Rico which would give the 
people the power of electing a govérnor and 
to bring about such other conditions as 
would be beneficial to them. Representa- 
tives of the A. F. of L. also appeared before 
the committee in the interest of the bills. 


Conclusion 


Your legislative committee has found a 
more receptive feeling among the members 
of the sixty-eighth congress than for many 
years outside of the war period. Many 
of them have requested information from 
the A. F. of L. as to its stand on measures 
before congress. The non-partisan political 
campaign of 1922 elected many friends of 
labor and the people and defeated as many 
enemies of labor and the people. It is to 
be hoped that those members of the house 
and senate who have unflinchingly stood 
by labor and the people will be returned in 
the coming elections. The next congress 
should be better than this one and will be 
if the wage earners and all other loyal 
minded citizens will see to it that they vote 
only for those who will be true to the people. 

W. C. ROBERTs, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EpGAR WALLACE, 

Legislative Committee, 
American Federation of Labor. 





Fraternal delegates from the British Trades Union Congress, General 




























Council to the'El Paso convention of the A. F. of L. are A. B. Swales, execu- 
tive member, Amalgamated Engineering Union and a member of the General 
Council of the British Trades Union Congress, and C. T. Cramp, Industrial 
General Secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen. Fraternal dele- 
gates from the American Federation of Labor to the British Trades Union 
Congress are Peter J. Brady, International Photo-Engravers Union, and Ed- 
ward J. Gainor, President, National Association of Letter Carriers. The 
British Trades Union Congress meeting is to be held in the city of Hull in 
Yorkshire, beginning Monday, September 1, 1924. Fraternal delegates from 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress to the A. F. of L. Convention in 
EI] Paso have not been selected. ‘The fraternal delegate from the American 
Federation of Labor to the annual meeting, of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress is Walter W. Britton, President of the International Metal 
Polishers’ Union. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 





Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions and a 
total membership of 2,300. There have been five 
deaths with a total expenditure of $5,000. The 
state of employment is fair and improving. 


International Metal Engravers 


B. H. Alstad.—We have 6 local unions with 140 
membership. Work at the present time is slack. 


National Federation of Federal Employes. 


James P. McKeon.—We have 290 unions and 
23,426 members. During the month we increased 
one local and 179 new members. State of employ- 
ment remains stable. We are endeavoring to im- 
prove conditions through legislation now before 
nee. We are carrying on an organization 

drive for new members. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 74 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. We have gained 
two locals and 44 members during the month. 
They were formed in Oakland, Calif., and Leth- 
bridge, Alta., Canada. The state of employment 
remains fair. Our local union, No. 26, of San 
Francisco, Calif., has drafted a new union agree- 
ment to cover the’ next two years, requesting an 
increase of $2 for each employe. Our local union 
in Oakland, Calif., which two years ago was dis- 
rupted and broken up by spies employed by a 
detective agency, has been reorganized by General 
President Brock and we have good prospects of 
having a better local union in Oakland than we ever 
had before. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of North America 


Edwin Gentsler—We have 12 local unions with a 
total membership of 860. We had a decrease of 
one local caused by a merger with another local 
with no loss of membership. We had one death and 
an expenditme of $300 therefor. We have approxi- 
mately 200 unemployed. The lockout of 1921 is 
still in effect. During the previous month one of 
the shops that locked out our members was forced 
into bankruptcy. We are working under agree- 
ments, no change having been made in terms or 
conditions since the agreement went into effect 
August, 1923. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union 


A. D. Yoder.—We have 249 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. Four locals have been 
reinstated during the month, namely, Sheffield, Ala.; 
Steubenville, Ohio; Washington, 


D. C., and Pitts- 
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burg, Kans. There have been five deaths with a 
total expenditure of $1,200. The state ot employ- 
ment is g 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 





ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. L. Donahue: 

Additional workers have been hired by the 
Calumet and Arizona mine, the Phelps Dodge cor- 
poration, and the Shattuck manufacturing com- 
pany. Active work is being carried on to increase 
the demand for union labels and favorable results 
are being secured. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—T. H. Norris: 

All lines of business have laid off from 5 to 25 
per cent of their employes. No plants of record 
have closed down, but numbers of business houses 
have gone into the hands of receivers. An alliance 
of bankers, newspapers, real estate pirates, and 
churches have successfully blocked our efforts to 
elect a trades unionist to the city council. Agi- 
tation and education is being carried on to promote 
the demand for union label goods. 

Los Angeles.—George E. Bevan. 

Work is slack here inall industries. Upholsteters’ 
Local No. 15 signed an agreement for one year with 
the Sanarow Upholstering Company. This com- 
pany locked out their employes March 21 and signed 
agreement May 21. They have a strictly union 
shop. A report from San Pedro states that steam- 
ship companies are starting the blue card system, 
or a dual organization, in opposition to the union. 
We have an active union label committee here. 
A campaign is being carried on to increase the num- 
ber of local organizations. 

Petaluma.—W. B. Addleman: 

The lumber yards and mills have laid off some 
employes. Additional men have been hired in the 
building trades. Fourteen new houses and one 
clubhouse are being erected. We are striving to 
organize a union of poultry dressers now. Stores are 
carrying an additional line of union label goods, 
due to agitation by the union label league and a 
committee calling on merchants. 

San Francisco—John O. Walsh: 

Soda water bottlers here received a 50 cent per- 
day increase without going on strike. Elevator 
operators in the employ of the city also received a 
$15 per month increase. The Board of Works in 
San Francisco has laid off 300 employes and the 
street repair department has also laid off workers. 
The building trades are the only progressive in- 
dustry here. Ship owners, stevedores, and tailroad 
cratts have “company unions.” A few boosters 
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here are trying to organize a label league to increase 
the demand for union labels 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

There have been a number of improvements here 
during the past month in wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of work. Bakers secured an increase of $2 
per week; window cleaners an increase of $1 per 
day, making their scale $6 per day now. Building 
laborers secured 50 cents a day increase and elevator 
constructors 18 cents per hour. Coal miners, after 
a week’s strike prevented a wage cut of 15 per cent. 
Nine new paving districts have been cteated in 
Denver which will give work to a number of men. 
Denver is flooded with idle mechanics, due to the fact 
that several 1ailroads have laid off shopmen. The 
new Blaney-Murphy Meat Packing plant has been 
completed, costing $500,000. It was a union job 
throughout. The Switchmen’s Union of North 
America just completed a very successful conven- 
tion in Denver. The union label league is boosting 
all labels at meetings being held throughout the 
entire city. A local union of railway clerks has been 
organized. Two hundred miners at Broadhead 
joined local union No. 2060. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—William H. Donahue: 

Painters went on strike here for $1 per hour and 
settled after a week by arbitration for 90 cents per 
hour, an increase of 8 cents per hour. Nearly all 
textile plants and cigar factories have laid off work- 
ers. Work in the building trades is picking up. 
The textile industry has taken another slump, 
worse than any time previous, and is almost at a 
standstill. All shops in the cigar trade are closed. 
The writer has succeeded in getting delegates from 
the carpenters’ and painters’ unions to a meeting of 
the Central Labor Union and,is most sure that they 
will affiliate. 

FLORIDA 
Orlando.—W. E. Crawford: 
Constant agitation is carried on here to promote 


the demand for the union label. The musicians’ 
union was organized during the past month. 


ILLINOIS 


Danville. —F. A. Leven 

About 300 workers cave been laid off from the 
railroad shops. A lake is being constructed for the 
use of the water company. ‘The railroad shops here 
have “company unions,” but the miners and brick- 
yard employes have union agreements. A label 
committee and the Women’s Label League are 
active in promoting the demand for union label 
goods. The quarry workers have organized with 
150 members. 

Gillesaire.—William Willard: 

Mining is the principal industry here, but work is 
very scarce, and miners have been laid off from all 
mines. 

Litchfield—Henry D. Felix: 

The American Radiator Company and the Litch- 
field Foundry and Machine Company have laid off 
about 550 employes altogether. Additional work 
has opened up in the building trades. 

Murphysboro.—Thomas Murphy: 

Conditions here remain about the same. The 
Federal labor union has accepted the same scale 
with improvements in their conditions. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to increase the demand 
for union labels. 

Taylorville—Ivor C. McLain: 

An increase of 3 cents an hour has been secured for 
women paper plate workers, members of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers, from the 
Hopper Paper Company. This company has also 
laid off workers. The Peabody Coal Company has 
closed mine No. 9 for repairs, laying off about 400 
workers. Considerable new work has opened up 
on street paving and road construction. With 
the organizing of the Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association considetable opposition has 
been experienced with the merchants. Several 
stores have signed up and recognized the union, but 
seven stores have formed an alliance and each has 
put up a $500 bond to be foricited by the one who 
signs up to recognize the union. ‘To combat this 
situation we are having committees from the central 
body go before each organization, asking them to 
pass resolutions to place a fine on any membei 01 
their organization found guilty of purchasing any 
article from the stores that have not signed up. 


INDIANA 


Elkhert.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

There is more business in the building trades at 
the present time, but no improvements in condi- 
tions. This is due to unemployment in other lines 
and there are now too many men for the jobs in the 
building trades. About 200 men have been laid 
off in the New York Central railroad shops. They 
have a “Shop Crafts Association” (scab union) and 
“factory welfare associations.” No shops here have 
closed down, but are running on reduced time. 
Some road work has opened up. A corporation has 
formed to carry on a flat building campaign. It 
looks like a clever scheme to inveigle Elkhart capital 
into the “open shop” scheme. Houses and flats are 
being built on the ‘American plan,’’ establishing a 
10-hour day. The outlook is favorable for an or- 
ganization of retail clerks. 

Elkhart.—Lester L. Reed: 

Wages ate not uniform here in the building 
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trades, due to poor organization, but the 44-hour 
week prevails. Workers have been laid off trom the 
New York Central railroad totaling 400; about 100 
have been laid off from automobile plants, and 350 
from band instiument plants. The only new 
work is that in the building trades. The New York 
Central Railioad has a “company union” here. 
Agitation has been carried on in behalf of the union 
label and the results have been very successful. 

Elkhart.—I. O. Stephic: 

Railroad shops are laying off all union men, and 
these shops are forming “company unions.” Great 
success has been achieved in promoting the union 
label here. More goods are being sold beating the 
label than ever before in Elkhart. 

South Bend.—Harry Hendrickson: 

The Oliver and Studebaker companies have laid 
off workers, practically all from the Olive. plant. 
The common laborers have taken out a new charter. 

South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

Extensive alterations and new building aie keep- 
ing the building trades active and provide the only 
employment for this and adjoining towns. The 
Studebaker automobile factory has completely 
closed down until the middle of July. Cigar stores 
here are requested to have union made cigars on 
display in their stores. 


IOWA 


Council Bluff—William B. Daly: 

Workers have been laid off by the railroads and 
in the building trades. Some public work has 
opened up. The Cential Labor Union is agitating 
for the use of union label goods. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Conditions here are not as good as a year ago this 
time, and prospects for the future do not look prom- 
ising. ‘The building trades are not doing the usual 
amount of work for this time of year. A few fac- 
tories have hired additional men, but men have 
been laid off by the Ford Motor Company. Agita- 
tion is being carried on constantly to encourage the 
purchasing of union label goods. The Butcher 
Workmen’s Union No. 187 increased their member- 
ship from a very few to 150 members upon being 
locked out and are now working. The Iowa Pack- 
ing Company strike has been settled by arbitration. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The refineries here have laid off a small proportion 
of their employes. They have no agreements with 
the union, but the railroads have “company unions.” 
There are too many men here out of work. Men 
have been brought here expecting to work in the 
oil fields or refineries, and the town is overrun with 
men from other towns. The town is over adver- 
tised by the chamber of commerce. 


KENTUCKY 


Central City.—Otto Andeison: 

Conditions are bad here. The miners have been 
on strike since April 15. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road has laid off over 100 men, as has also the States 
Corporation. Some stieet woik is being carried on, 
bu. no local men are employed. The work is given 
mostly to negioes from the south. The [Illinois 
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Weather-proof GF 
and worry-proof 
Dutch Boy white-lead and red-lead keep 
the surfaces they cover safe from the at- 
tacks of rot and rust. 

Dutch Boy red-lead puts around iron 
and steel a tough, elastic covering that air 
and moisture cannot pierce. 

Dutch Boy white-lead can be mixed 
with pure linseed oil for exterior painting 
and with flatting oil for interior painting. 
It makes a paint that saves wood and 


other non-metallic surfaces from rot and 
deterioration. 


Both these Dutch Boy products are 
used by painters everywhere as standard 
protective paints. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, rrr Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, est 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 6s9 Freeman Ave.; leveland, 820 West 
Superior Ave. ; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Fran 
cisco, 485 California St. : ittsburgh. National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Pa., gre. Fourth Ave.; epnadciphia. John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut S 
































Central Railroad craits have “company unions,” 
and so have the employes of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone Company. The miners and carpenters con- 
stantly demand union label goods. The market 
seems to be pretty full of goods bearing the label. 
Agitation is being carried on to form a union of 
retail clerks. 
MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Theie have been no improvements in conditions 
here. The Machine Foundry has laid off 23 work- 
ers. The Eastern Manufacturing Company has a 
“company union,” but the foundries and cigar plants 
have union agreements. 


Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

The St. Croix Paper Company signed a new agree- 
ment to May 1, 1925, with the same rate and con- 
ditions as last year. The Grand Lake Company 
has closed down and moved to Gillman, Va., throw- 
ing 250 employes out of work. The saw mill and 
box mill have opened up, hiring additional workers. 
The Twenty-fisst Annual Convention of the Maine 
State Federation of Labor will be held at Calais, 
Me., June 2 to 4. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.—George J. Bowen: 


There has been a general let up in all industry. A 
number of plants are working only four days a week. 
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INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 


Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 








MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















MICHIGAN 


Saginaw.—W. H. Ferris: 

Carpenteis are now receiving $1 per hour and an 
8-houi day. The tailors are receiving 90 cents per 
how: and \est and pants makers 80 cents an hour for 
an 8-hour day. Painters and decorators also re- 
ceived an increase in wages. About eight of the 
best shops here have laid off large numbers of work- 
ers. Jacox Machine and Iron Works and the Ger- 
man Piano Company have closed down. ‘The cigar- 
makers’ organization dropped to 29 members be- 
cause of poor patronage and the trade seems satis- 
fied with out-of-town products. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Conditions are very bad here. Labor elected 
two commissioners and comptroller in the recent cit y 
election in St. Paul and we are now in power in city 


affairs. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

The chief industries here are lumbering, textile 
manufacturing and railroad machine shops. About 
50 per cent of these industries have union agree- 
ments. The Columbus Lumber Company is hiring 
additional workers. 


MISSOURI 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Appetson: 

The mines here are working only part time. 
They have union agreements. We have a few fake 
“cooperative coal mines.”” We are requesting our 
local unions to adopt resolutions demanding the 
union label. The Doubleday coal mine has been 
reorganized with 180 men. 

St. Louis.—Robert Lyons: 

The Western Tablet Factory increased the hours 
of their employment and then laid off workers in 
some parts of their factory. About 700 workers 
were affected. Packing houses and railroad shops 
are the chief industries here and all of them have 
an “employe1’s union.”” The Western Tablet Fac- 
tory threatened to discharge all or any employes who 
joined the union, which had just sent for a charter 
from the bookbinders. The writer organized a 
label league here in May and expects to do much 
to increase the demand for union label goods. 
During the past month the following organizations 
were formed: Tablet workers, cooks and helpers, and 
waiters and waitresses. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 
New York Central railroad shops and glass works 
have laid off workers numbering 450 altogether. 





A new box factory has opened up, and contruction 
on state roads is being carried on. The painters 
received a 10 cent increase per hour in wages. A 
campaign is being carried on to increase the demand 
for union label goods by the central labor union. 

Plattsburg.—Bentley S. Morrill: 

Normal conditions prevail here. 

Syracuse.—H. H. Woodward: 

Conditions have improved injthe building trades 
and increases in wages from $.05 to $.124 have been 
received in all branches. About 1,200 men in the 
Franklin Auto Plant are working only half-time. 
Bakers from four shops are on strike, about 30 
bakers in all. Some new factories have opened up. 
We have had a special campaign to increase the de- 
mand for union labels and the meichants aie re- 
porting a big demand for the label goods. During 
the past month the teamsters and chauffeurs have 
organized. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—Leonard Newstead: j 

Conditions are very bad hereSat present. The 
railroad shops at Sparks, three miles from here, are 
idle half of the time, and at least 200 men have been 
laid off. ‘The lumber industry is working full force. 
Most of the camps are located across the line in 
Nevada, but help is being hired in Reno, Sacra- 
mento, and San Francisco. The mines are all 
woiking, but not with their full number of em- 
ployes. The Portland Cement Plant at Gerlach, 
Nev., is workng a full force and an additional mill 
has recently been completed. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte.—J. W. McDonald: 

Brick masons organized last month and have over 
100 members now. Wages are being increased and 
working conditions are good. Many new members 
have been added to the recently o1ganized plumbers’ 
and steamfitters’ union. Electrical workers’ union 
reorganized last month with a good membership. 
Agitation is being constantly carried on to increase 
the demand for union label goods and several mer- 
chants have added the label line and are advei- 


tising it. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 

There is additional activity in the building trades, 
but with no change in wages. The railroad em- 
ployes have “company unions’”’ here. 

Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

The Great Northern Railroad has laid off work- 
ers. New work has opened up on the state high- 
way and the briquetting plant has hired additional 
workers. Label propaganda is being distributed by 
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the boot and shoe workers and garment workers. 
Union members here demand to be shown label 
before purchasing. The president and secreatry 
of the State Federation of Labor expect to visit 
here soon to encourage organizing. 


OHIO 


Dayton.—John E. Breidenbach: 

The National Cash Register Company has laid 
of about 2,000 workers. Additional work has 
opened up in the building trades and the Maxwell 
Motor Company has hired additional workers. 
Auto mechanics have just formed a local union. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

There is a business depression here at the present 
time. From 10 to 75 workers have been laid off 
from five shops. Some shops are working only 
two-thirds time. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: ° 

There have been improvements in wages, hours, 
and conditions of work in all building trades. We 
are constantly agitating the use of union label goods 
through the central body. 

Wellsville—Fiank Smurthwaite: 

The Pennsylvania Railioad Company and Tin 
Plate Company have laid off workers. The pottery 
workers have union agreements here. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy: 

Painters here have received an increase in wages 
of 124 cents pe1 hour. The miners are all on strike. 
The writer has distributed 3,000 union label direc- 
tolies and pamphlets.. Ten unions among zinc 
miners in the northeastern part of the state have 
been organized. 

Tulsa.—Ben James: 

There have been no improvements in conditions, 
but a decided decrease in employment in all trades 
for the past 60 days. The carpenters and plasterers 
are affected the most. All workers in the building 
trades have been replaced by non-union men. 
Several large buildings are under construction. 
Some of the building crafts have union agreements. 
The K. K. K. seems to be the dependence of the 
so-called “‘American plan.’”’ The Women’s Label 
League are active in promoting the demand for 


union labels. 
OREGON 


Pendleton.—Alex Manning: 

Some of the stores here have laid off a number 
of employes. About 40 per cent of the wheat and 
fruit crop has been destroyed by frost. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 

The Bethlehem Steel Co1poration has laid off 
about 1,000 workers. They have a “company 
union,” as has also the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad. The shoe workers have a “protective 
association.” ‘The Mack Truck Company have 
hired additional workers and work in the building 
trades is plentiful. A new concrete bridge is being 
constructed. Honorable James Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, and Royal Meeker, State Secretary of 
Labor, addressed the State Federation of Labor 
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Convention recently held in Allentown, and pre- 
dicted that there would soon be unemployment. 
We have been carrying on a union label campaign 
to increase the demand for union labels. During 
the past month a union has been organized of 
structural iron woikers at Allentown and one of 
sheet metal workers at Reading, Pa. 

Altoona.—John F. Weller: 

Conditions show a géneral improvement in the 
building trades, but there are many unemployed 
in other trades. Painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers are demanding and offering a scale for $1 
per hour, and 8-hour day, time and a half for over- 
time and double time for holidays. The bakery and 
confectionery workers are having their contracts 
signed up and are putting on a campaign for the 
union label. This contest will be from June 16 to 
July 26, inclusive. A cash prize is offered for the 
greatest return. The carpenters and joiners, 
plumbers and steamfitters, plasterers and brick- 
layers have increased in membership and are about 
100 per cent organized. A strike still exists on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad of the carmen, blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, machinists, sheet metal workers and 
electiicians and they are confident of victory. The 
1ailroad shops are the chief industry in Altoona and 
they have a “company union.” The typographical 
union is organized 100 per cent and the garment 
workers are well organized. With a strong effort a 
local of chauffeurs and truck drivers and one of 
automobile mechanics can be organized. A local 
of laundry workers is also being contemplated. 
Street paving and road work have been created in 
the city and work will soon start. The city pays 
laborers 45 cents per hour. Conditions in the 
mining districts aie very bad, as the mines aie work- 
ing only two days a week. 

Agitation and education is carried on by the 
Central Labor Union to induce the merchants to 
carry union label goods. All union men and 
women are persuaded to patronize them and be- 
cause of that union label goods are displayed in 
show windows. The Women’s Label League, 
auxiliary to the central council, is doing splendid 
work to promote the demand for union label goods. 

Wilkes- Barre. —William H. Kromelbein: 

All building trades here have received a substan- 
tial increase in wages. The Lehigh Valley shops 
have laid off 100 employes. An increase demand is 
shown for the union label, shop card, and buttons 
A renewed effort is being made to organize the tex- 
tile workers in this locality. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell.—A. J. Church: 

The printers here have reorganized and are doing 
fine. They have joined the central body, which is 
now composed of barbers, painters, musicians, 
maintenance of way, and theater workers. Three 
more organizations have promised to join. Agita- 
tion is being carried on to inctease the demand for 
union labels. Agriculture is the chief industry here, 
although we have a division of a railroad here, the 
employes of which have union agreements. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 
The Piggly-Wiggly Manufacturing Company, 
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after being practically shut down since last June, 
has hired additional men. The Southern Engine 
and Boiler Works laid off 50 men last week. An 
increased demand is being made for union label 
goods in this locality. 

Kengsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

There has been no change here in hours or wages, 
but improvements have been made in working con- 
ditions. More buildings are being constructed 
than have been constructed in years. We always 
call for goods bearing the union label. 


TEXAS 


Houston.—R. L. Johnson: 

All of the cotton seed oil mills here have closed. 
Many new buildings are being constructed, pro- 
viding plenty of work in the building trades. Union 
label goods are always in demand here. The write1 
is now organizing the compress workers. 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

Oil companies here have hited additional workers. 
A new United States post office building is under 
construction. A local committee is carrying on 
wo1k to increase the demand tor union made goods. 


San Antonto.—C. F. Russi: 

General building contractors have laid off work- 
ers. A few bottling concerns here have union 
agreements, but two railroad shop employes have 
“company unions.” Agitation is being carried on 
to increase the demand for union label goods. A 
bioom and whist makers’ union has been organized 


during the past week. 
WASHINGTON 


Kelso.—Frank Keckler: 

Building trades have reduced their forces about 
20 per cent. Additional work has opened up on the 
railroads, and a new logging camp is undei way. 
The teamsters and chauffeurs have organized a 
local union, No. 605, during the past month. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wellsburg.—Clyde McCoy: 

All mines have closed with the exception of one, 
which is operating part time. The Wheeling Steel 
Corpotation has laid off about 300 workers and the 
Eagle Manufacturing Company is working only pait 
time. Two new banks are under construction and 
work in the building trades is very plentiful. We 
are agitating for the increased use of union labels 
and the merchants carry a full line of union made 
shoes, overalls, shirts, socks, and ties. 


WISCONSIN 


Ashland.—J. M. O’Brien: 

Work is scarce heie. Lumber camps have laid 
off workers and repairing of docks has been dis- 
continued. A new blast furnace has opened up. 
Iron ore workers have union agreements here, but 
the raiload shopmen have “company unions.” 
Some agitation is ca.ried on to increase,the demand 
for union labels. 
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WYOMING 


Acme.—C. F. Benedict: 

Railroading and mining are the chief industries 
here. The miners have union agreements, but the 
tailroad shop crafts have not. The Central Labor 
Union has cairied on a campaign to increase the de- 
mand for union labels. The following unions have 
organized duing the past month: Culinary workers, 
teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, and helpers. 

Rock Springs.—Martin J. Sturman: 

The mines have laid off one-third of their workers 
in the surrounding coal camps, and one coal mine 
has completely closed down. The Union Pacific 
Railroad shopmen have a “company union’ hete. 
The electrical workers organized a local union. 


CANADA 
Ontario 


Kitchner.—Frank Wieck: 

The Consolidated Rubber Company has reopened, 
hiring 700 men and women. A small amount of 
work is being carried on in the building trades. 


British Columbia 


Vancouver. —Percy R. Bengough: 

Carpenters received an inciease of 50 cents per 
day, making their wages $7 for 8 houts. ‘The 
Canadian Pacific Railroad has laid off more workers. 
Some of the lumber camps have entirely closed 
down. The union label committee is still active 
in increasing the demand for union labels and good 
work is being accomplished. 
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PHILADELPHIA! 


Famed throughout the land for its ships, ice cream, 
locomotives, carpets, textiles, chemicals—Philadelphia 
is called the Workshop of the World. 

And as the welfare of the community is inseparably 
linked with the progress of its manufactures, so is the 
Central Station one of the mightiest factors in pro- 
duction. 

Reliable, efficient and economical source of power 
—that is the ideal of Philadelphia Electric Service. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 

















